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From coast to coast, thousands of 
industrial, commercial and institu- 
tional establishments have discovered 
the economy of using ADT automatic 
protection to safeguard life, property, 
and profits against fire, burglary, 
holdup, sabotage and other hazards. 

The leader in automatic property 
protection, ADT manufactures, in- 
stalls, maintains and operates the 
most modern protection systems avail- 
able anywhere. ADT electric and 
electronic systems are specifically de- 
signed to provide maximum security 
at lowest cost. Thousands of ADT sub- 
scribers enjoy substantial savings 
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over other, less dependable and far 
more expensive methods of guarding 
their properties. At the same time, 
they are assured of the most reliable 
protection available. 

ADT central stations are located in 
principal cities. In other areas, ADT 
systems may be connected directly to 
police and fire departments. These 
systems are fully maintained and 
regularly tested by ADT specialists. 

For additional information, call 
our sales office in your city, listed in 
the Yellow Pages under Burglar 
Alarms or Fire Alarms, or write to 
our Executive Office. 
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On The Cort: is photo of Superintendent John A. Lyddy, of the 
Bridgeport, Conn., Police Department, who has been named a Knight 
of St. Gregory by His Holiness Pope John XXIll, the highest recog- 
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by Bishop Shehan on February 21 in St. Charles Church, Bridgeport. 
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be New England Association of Chiefs of Police. For further details, 
» page 32. 
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of Suctzerlaud 


Editor’s Note: This is the tenth in a series of articles 
describing the civilian police forces of various Euro- 
pean countries. This article was prepared at the re- 
quest of the IACP, under the personal supervision of 
Brigadier General Edward F.. Penaat, Provost Marshal, 
e/a Army, Europe. General Penaat ex presses his 
appreciation to Doctor W. Friih, Police Commandant 
of the Canton of Zurich, who provided the information 
on which this article was based. 





Switzerland, the small Alpine republic in central 
Europe, has a population of about 4,700,000 or 269 in- 
habitants per square mile. Although internationally 
known since the nineteenth century as a permanently 
neutral country, Switzerland was from the 16th 
through the 18th centuries the world’s greatest ex- 
porter of mercenary soldiers. It has been estimated 
that some 2,000,000 Swiss served in foreign armies 
during the course of these three centuries. A com- 
pany of Swiss guards died defending Louis XVI of 
France and the current Swiss Papal Guard of the Vati- 
can traces its history back to the turbulent days of the 
Renaissance period. 

Depending on high quality precision manufactur- 
ing, dairying and farming and with waterpower and 
scenery as the chief natural resources, the industrious 
Swiss have developed a sound economy and high edu- 
cational and living standards. 

The Confederation of Switzerland consists of 25 
self-governing cantons which are joined together in a 
confederation but still retain their individual free- 
doms in certain fields much in the manner that state 
governments do in the United States. 

The Federal Assembly, consisting of two chambers, 
is the legislative body of the national government. 
Seven members are elected from the two chambers to 
be members of the Federal Council—the executive 
branch of the government. Each of the members of 
the Federal Council heads a department of govern- 
ment—one of which is the Justice and Police Depart. 
ment. 


Photos at left show various activities of the Swiss po- 
lice. Top to bottom, (1) the Information Office of 
the Cantonal Police of Zurich; (2) a road block utiliz- 
ing a “nail board”, appropriate signing and heavily 
armed police; (3) Swiss traffic police utilize modérn 
photographic and diagramming equipment in investi- 
gating road accidents; and (4) traffic police escort 
of heavy transportation equipment. (All photos cour- 
tesy of the Kantonspolizei Zurich.) 
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Police of the Cantons 


The police authority of the cantonal governments 
may be compared to that of the individual state gov- 
ernments in the United States. ‘The cantons are sov- 
ereign in the police field with the exception of cer- 
tain functions allocated to the small federal police 
force. The relationship between the cantonal and 
federal police to a casual observer may resemble that 
between our individual state police force and the FBI 
or between the county police forces of Britain and 
Scotland Yard. This comparison is not entirely valid, 
however, since the Federal Police of Switzerland are 
competent in a much more limited field—primarily 
that of state security police (“political police” is the 
Swiss term). 


The police force in each of the 25 cantons diffe 
somewhat in organization. In the majority of cantons, 
the police or police corps, a term used by the Swiss, 
is under the command of an appointed police com- 
mandant who is responsible to the police director, a 
member of the cantonal government. The cantonal 
police perform all the functions normally associated 
with police service. ‘These functions include criminal 
investigations, public safety, traffic and, varying with 
each canton, other administrative and enforcement 
functions. 


Since the police corps of the various cantons differ 
somewhat in organization, a look at a representative 
canton. police corps may prove instructive. The Zu- 
rich cantonal police corps headquarters is located in 
Zurich. It accommodates the headquarters staff, the 
various identification and technical services, and the 
inter-cantonal and international communications 
branch. The direction of this headquarters is under 
the commandant or the professional chief of the can- 
tonal police corps. Under his supervivsion are two 
branches—the criminal police and the security and 
administrative police. The chief of the criminal po- 
lice staff of the Zurich headquarters wears the addi- 
tional hat of deputy commandant. Under his super- 
vision are the following branches: Special service, 
technical service, and police assistance. The special 
service section controls investigations concerning il- 
legal business practices. The technical services sec- 
tion directs the normal criminal police activities and 
the identification and photographic section of the 
corps headquarters. The police assistance branch, 
headed by a female police officer, is responsible for 
handling women and juveniles, the welfare of persons 
held by the police, providing assistance in special cases, 
supervision of police actions against pornography and 
maintenance of an extensive technical library. 


The chief of the security and administration police 
branch wears the additional hat of assistant deputy 
commandant. Under him are the search and informa- 
tion section; the traffic police section which, in addi- 
tion to normal traffic functions, supervises the amphib- 
ious police; and the administrative police section. 
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The amphibious police sometimes double as “frog- 
men” when it is necessary to search for evidence under 
the waters of a Swiss lake. 


In Winterthur, the second largest city in the Canton 
of Zurich, the same central services are operated on a 
smaller scale. 

The Zurich Cantonal Police Force is divided into 
eleven district forces, each commanded by a district 
police chief. Within each district is located one or 
more police stations. 


Training procedures vary from canton to canton. In 
the smaller cantons, recruits undergo a 3 to 4 months 
training period; in larger cantons, training time av- 
erages 14 months. After succussfully completing their 
training, recruits graduate to the full-fledged status of 
policemen and are assigned to a police station for duty. 
The police institute located in Neuenburg provides 
centralized and more advanced training for selected 
personnel from the various cantonal and municipal 
police forces. 


Pay, pensions and other terms of employment also 
vary in the different cantons. 

The area of a few cantons (called city cantons) 
encompasses only the area of the city. In these cases, 
the cantonal police perform the city police mission. 

The Municipal or Communal Police 


Municipal or communal police forces in Switzer- 
land bear somewhat the same relationship to the can- 
tonal police as the municipal police in the United 
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The Criminal Record Office of the Kantonspolizei 
Zurich is modern and efficient. 


States do to the various state police forces. Normally, 
agreements between cantonal governments and muni- 
cipal councils govern the cooperation between the two 
forces. Considerable dit:crences, however, exist be- 
tween the various cantons in the relationship between 
the cantonal and municipal police. 

In smaller communities, the communal police gen- 
erally restrict their activities to local police tasks 
which do not, for instance, include criminal investi- 
gations for these communities. Many communities 
do not even have an independent police force and de- 
pend entirely on the police of the canton. In such 
instances, the canton police assume all the police 
tasks of the community. In the larger cities, however, 
municipal police forces have full police authority and 
responsibility. 

Again taking the Zurich police as an example, an 
agreement between the Cantonal Government of Zu- 
rich and the municipal council governs the relation- 
ship of the police of the two authorities. The Zurich 
municipal police force is headed by a police inspector 
who in turn is responsible to a member of the execu- 
tive power of the city government. The police in- 
spector has four assistants who serve as the respective 
heads of the criminal police, the public security uni- 
formed police, the traffic police and the administra- 
tive police. The latter police branch is responsible 
for enforcement in connection with fair trade practices, 
licensing, and tax law enforcement. 
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Some of the municipal police forces have developed 
world renowned scientific police services which are 
often used by the cantonal police as well as by the po 
lice of foreign countries. 

Pay, pensions and other terms of employment vary 
somewhat from city to city. 


The Federal Police 

The Federal Police force is directed from a division 
in the Federal Prosecutor’s Office, a part of the Jus 
tice and Police Ministry. The latter office consists 
of two branches—the Federal Police and the Legal 
Branch—and is controlled by parliament. A profession 
al police chief heads up the federal police services. 

The chief tasks of the Federal Police are: Investiga- 
tion of crimes against the Swiss Federation, preserva 
tion of the security of the federal government, expul 
sion of undesirables from the country, and other spe- 
cific missions based on decrees and directives issued by 
the Federal Parliament. The force has a definite in 
telligence-security mission that may be likened to that 
of our Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

When established in 1935, the Federal Police con 
sisted of only six members—a chief, a commissioner, 
and four inspectors. By the end of World War II, 200 





Another view of the Criminal Record Office of the 
Kantonspolizei Zurich, showing search for evidence to 
identify personal property. 
active members were on duty. Since 1946, this num- 
ber has been reduced somewhat. 

The members of the Federal Police are employees of 
the Federal Administration. Often they are trained 
in municipal or cantonal police forces before joining 
the federal agency. They work in close cooperation 
with municipal and cantonal police and wear civilian 
dress. 

Police Coordination 

The sovereignty of the cantons and extensive auton- 
omy of the cities and towns in the police field require 
close voluntary cooperation between the various can- 
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Stretching the long arm of the law in Manhattan 


New York, N. Y. — The nation’s first city 
boasts one of the nation’s finest police 
forces. And part of this well-coordinated 
department is a mobile task force of 144 
officers mounted on Harley-Davidson Solos. 


Premier protection for a prominent visitor 


..». New York's finest on Harley-Davidson Solos 


Maximum Security — American 
Style — Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
was well protected on his recent arrival 
in New York City. Alert members of 
the New York Police Dept. on Harley- 
Davidson Solos were an important part 
of security measures, Long experience 
has proven that only Solo-mounted 
officers keep things moving smoothly 
at parades and civic functions. Perfect 
visibility backed by swift mobility 
minimizes “security risks.” 





Modern police departments every- 
where — large and small — are making 
the Harley-Davidson mounted officer 
the spearhead of their law enforcement. 
It’s a logical choice, for only the Solo 
can give you truly flexible action — in 
emergencies ... criminal apprehension 
... Spot traffic control. For a closer look 
at law enforcement the Solo way, call 
your Harley-Davidson dealer or write 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Milwau- 
kee 1, Wisconsin, for new brochure. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Police Motorcycles 











tonal and municipal police forces. For this purpose 
and without sacrificing their independence, several 
measures have been adopted to obtain the necessary 
coordination. This coordination is made particularly 
important by the great number of foreigners travel- 
ling or residing in Switzerland. 

One means of coordinating is periodic conferences 
of the police chiefs of the cantons which are held as 
required. Cantonal police chiefs, the chief of the na- 
tional police service, and the police chiefs of the larger 
cities attend the meetings. These conferences result in: 

Exchange of information concerning tactics and 
techniques, reports on wanted persons, and plans for 
commitments and deployment of police in special situ- 
ations. 

Standardization of arms, equipment, and regula- 
tions. 

Discussion of sectional, national and international 
problems. 

Relation of the police force to news media. 

Cooperation with the police agencies of the Army. 

Training of police with particular stress on train- 
ing courses at the Swiss Police Institute located in 
Neuenburg. 

Communications with emphasis on standardization 
of procedures and equipment. 

A standing committee appointed by the conferees 
handles special projects and keeps the “ball rolling” 
between conferences. 

A second police chief organization is that of the 
Swiss Association of Municipal Chiefs of Police. Mem- 
bership is open to chiefs and other police of higher 
rank. ‘The purpose of this association is the promo- 
tion of professional training, the safeguarding of com- 
mon interests, and the encouragement of fraternal re- 
lations between individual policemen. 


The Swiss Police Institute 


It was long realized in Switzerland that, with the 
many independent police organizations within the 
small country, professional training should be stand- 
ardized by some uniform program. In June, 1946, re- 
sponsible groups of the police proposed an institution 
for this purpose. This institution, which is now 
known as the Swiss Police Institute, Neuenburg, was 
founded and a small fund was made available for its 
operation. The staff of the Institute organizes po- 
lice courses of a week’s duration in various subjects 
for inclusion in the annual training program. The 
curriculum is approved by a course committee chosen 
from among the cantonal and municipal police chiefs. 
The 12-month training program is carefully prepared 
and instructors are chosen from among leading police 
olficia.s, professors of law, justice authorities and 
scientific specialists. 

Expenses for individual students who attend the In- 
stitute are borne by their parent police organizations. 
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Approximately 500 policemen graduate each year 
from this police school. 

The Swiss appear to be determined to preserve the 
independence of cantonal and municipal police forces 


as opposed to a centralized system. By improving 
coordination and voluntary cooperation between the 
many separate forces, the Swiss have been able to 
evolve a police system which still retains its decentral- 
ized character while at the same time enjoying many 
of the advantages claimed for a centralized system. 


1960 Grants to IACP for Traffic 


The new Field Service Division of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police has received three 
grants of funds to support continuation of the Associa- 
tion’s field services in traffic policing. “Two of the 
grants are from major industrial associations, the 
third from a large oil company. 

A grant of $65,000 was made by the Insurance In- 
stitute for Highway Safety. This is the newly organ- 
ized institute made up of 532 automobile casualty in- 
surance companies from all segments of the insurance 
industry, with headquarters in Washington, D. C. 
The new insurance group was organized to coordinate 
the support and other activities of the member com- 
panies relating to traffic safety. 

The Automotive Safety Foundation, representing 
the automotive and related industries, also head- 
quartered in Washington, made a grant of $58,000 
for support of IACP’s work in traffic. This is the 
25th consecutive year in which the foundation has ex- 
tended financial assistance to the Association and its 
work. 

A third grant, in the amount of $5,000, was made 
by the Esso Safety Foundation, now a subsidiary of 
the Humble Oil Company. As the name implies, 
this foundation is devoted to the support of activity 
leading to the improvement of safety programs. 

Commenting on the new grants, Ray Ashworth, 
director of the IACP Field Service Division, said: 
“We . do our utmost to put these indispensable 
fur » work as effectively as possible in the strength- 
enin, vf police traffic programs. Indeed this is our 
responsibility to these organizations that continue to 
give us their loyal support. They are enabling us to 
do important work that otherwise would be impos- 
sible.” 


Arson Investigators To Meet 


Annual meetiiv. of the International Association of 
Arson Investigaur will be held on Tuesday, April 
26, 8 p.m., in the Purdue Memorial Center during the 
16th Annual International Arson Investigator’s Sem- 
inar at the Public Safety Institute, Purdue University, 
West Lafayette, Ind. 

President of the Association is Chief William D. 
Rossiter, State Fire Marshal Division, Madison, Wis. 
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“SIMPLICITY” 


with FAUROT'S 


Complete Line of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & 












Unit includes * Photographic Camera with self- 
cocking shutter, solenoid, and dividing back * 
Camera stcnd with 3 shelves * EXCLUSIVE 
FAUROT SYNCHRO-ELECTROMATIC SHUTTER AND 
LIGHT CONTROL BOX ¢ Cut film holder * Swivel 
chair * Shade © (2) Light fixtures permanently 
affixed to Camera Platform * Replacement photo 
flood lamps °* Identification holder and numbers 
* Wood floor base with shade and number sup- 
port © Rear floodlight fixture and lamp. 


IDENTIFICATION 


EQUIPMENT 


No. 860 — Police Photo 
Identification Unit. A scif- 
contained, complete unit for 
simplified photographing of 
prisoners. 


The camera has a dividing back for front and side views 
of a prisoner on one 4x5 film. It has a self-cocking shutter 
operated by the exclusive Faurot Synchro-Electromatic Shutter 
and Light Control box. By simply pressing a button, this 
adaptation permits instant shutter release at the time both 
reflector flood lamps have reached their maximum brightness 
from a previous dim illumination. The unit is furnished with 
a camera stand containing three shelves. This entire opera- 
tion can be pre-set. 


The swivel chair is bolted firmly to the wooden base. The 
background shade is supported by a metal frame. The 
removable number board is supported by a metal rod which 
rotates on a separate post. Both the frame and post are 
securely attached to the portable wood base. 


The entire unit, which occupies an area of 8’x3’ can be 
assembled in a matter of minutes. ABSOLUTELY NO SKILL IS 
REQUIRED IN THE OPERATION OF THIS ULTRA-MODERN 
SET-UP. 


















FAUROT FOTO FOCUSER 
— A Foto Focuser attached 
to your 4x5 Graflex made 
Speed or Crown Graphic 
Camera photographs finger- 
prints on a 1 to 1 basis on 
all surfaces including con- 
cave and convex. 


No. 395—4x5 Graflex 
Graphic Camera — This camera is considered 
a must for all around police photography. 
It takes ‘‘on the spot’ evidence — pictures 
such as — accidents, burglaries, homicides 
— day and night — indoor and outdoors. 
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No. 353 — Identification 
Scale — Registers every % 
ib. up to 300 Ibs., and 
measures every %4” from 
30” to 78”. It is accurate, 
sturdy, and easy to read. 











Write for your Free Catalog 


FAUROT, INC. 


299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Crime 
Detection & Identification Equipment 














Put These Experts In 
Police Science To Work For You 


MODERN RETAIL SECURITY by S. J. Curtis, 
Security Superintendent, The J. L. Hudson Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. Mail order theft? Shoplifters? 
Charge account imposters? You name a security 
problem — chances are you will find it answered 
here. Mr. Curtis writes with the authority of 18 
years of experience — providing new insight into 
methods, problems, and goals of modern retail 
security. Publication date April 1960 


SEX CRIMES AND THEIR LEGAL ASPECTS: A 
Study of All Modes of Sexual Expression and of 
Laws Restricting or Prohibiting Such Sexual Practices 
by John Drzazga, Police Department, New York 
City (Ret.). Designed specifically for the law en- 
forcement officer whose duties involve the investi- 
gation of laws relating to vice or public morals. 
Includes never-before-published material on sexual 
history and customs, techniques used by perverts, 
types of sexual deviations, and commercial vice. 
(Police Science Series) Publication date April 1960 


FINGERPRINT HANDBOOK by Annita T. Field, 
Los Angeles. With a Foreword by Chief William H. 
Parker, Los Angeles Police Department. A break- 
down of all phases of procedures that deal with 
classification, interpretation, and analysis of finger- 
prints. Presented in the style of a glossary rather 
than a textbook, the facts are easy-to-find, easy- 
to-use. (Police Science Series) Pub. Dec. '59, 194 
pp., 267 il., $5.75 


THE INFORMER IN LAW ENFORCEMENT by 
Malachi L. Harney and John C. Cross, Division 
of Narcotic Control, State of Illinois. Sets out in 
positive fashion the important — sometimes indis- 
pensable — contribution of the informer in main- 
taining an orderly society. For law enforcement 
officer and prosecutor there is much on the HOW 
and WHY of handling informers. Pub. Oct. ‘59, 
96 pp., $4.50 


POLICE REPORT WRITING by John C. Hazelet, 
Chief of Police, Lawrence, Kansas. Stresses the 
inherent value of the art of report writing to the 
police officer, his organization, other c»ncerned 
agencies, and to the public as a whole. Numerous 
selected illustrations vividly portray basic tools of 
this subject and a few of the many situations 
requiring written reports. (Police Science Series) 
Pub. Jan. '60, 256 pp., 105 il., $8.00 


CHARLES C THOMAS «+ PUBLISHER 
301-327 East Lawrence Avenue 
Springfield ¢ Illinois 








Police Teamwork Commended 


Tuterstate Cooperation 


Interagency and interstate cooperation is the meth- 
od by which a democracy apprehends and convicts 
the fast-moving criminal despite the handicaps im- 
posed by a hydra-headed police system of distinct, well- 
defined jurisdictional lines at all levels of government. 
We are grateful to Chief County Detective Thomas F. 
McDermott, of the District Attorney’s Office, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for giving details of this instance of ef- 
fective interstate cooperation. Chief McDermott is 
chairman of the Public Relations Committee of the 
Southeastern Pennsylvania Chiels of Police Associa- 
tion. 





The Philadelphia, Pa., Police Department had re- 
ceived complaints of milk being stolen periodically in 
a certain neighborhood. Patrolman John Kane was 
investigating the complaints, and when about to ap- 
prehend the culprit he was shot and killed. This was 
on June 5, 1959. 

Subsequent investigation by his fellow officers re- 
sulted in the identification of two men wanted fon 
killing Patrolman Kane. The two were John Coyle 
and his brother, William, classified as fugitives in 
Boston, Mass., where they were wanted for several 
holdups. 

An all-state alarm was sent out for the arrest of the 
Coyle brothers for the slaying of Patrolman Kane. 

On June 15, a liquor store in Middleboro, Mass., 
was held up, and the perpetrators were identified as 
the Coyle brothers. They made their escape, but 
were seen leaving the area by a witness who obtained 
the license number of the car. Massachusetts State 
Police began immediate search for the car and spotted 
it disappearing into a wooded area. Middleboro po- 
lice joined the troopers in the ensuing gun battle, but 
the brothers evaded arrest by taking cover in the 
woods. 

From June 15 to June 17 an intensive manhunt was 
conducted. Philadelphia detectives arrived to as- 
sist the Massachusetts authorities. Spotted on June 
17, the brothers had another gun battle with police, 
resulting in William Coyle being shot. He died a 
short time later. John Coyle was captured. 

On June 17, District Attorney Victor H. Blanc, of 
the city of Philadelphia, in company with Chief of 
County Detectives Thomas F. McDermott and Lt. 
Carman A. Brancato, of the District Attorney's homi- 
cide division, immediately left for Boston. ‘There, 
together with the Massachusetts State Police and Cap- 
tain Howard Gatter and Lt. Andrew Waters of the 
Philadelphia Police Department, they interrogated 
John Coyle, who admitted in a statement that he and 
his brother were responsible for the death of Patrol- 
man Kane. The following morning John Coyle was 
given a preliminary hearing, at which time he agreed 





to waive extradition to Philadelphia. He was re- 
turned to Philadelphia on the strength of an indict- 
ment by the Philadelphia County Grand Jury for 
larceny and the killing of Patrolman Kane. In the 
longest murder trial in the history of Philadelphia, 
lasting from October 8 to November 20, 1959, the jury 
returned a verdict of murder in the first degree and 
fixed the penalty at death. Appeal for a new trial by 
Coyle’s lawyers will be argued this March. 

In apprehending and bringing to trial this criminal, 
there was complete teamwork between the State of 
Pennsylvania, the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
the Massachusetts State Police, the Middleboro, Mass., 
Police Department, the Philadelphia Police Depart- 
ment, the District Attorney’s office of Philadelphia 
and the Plymouth County, Mass., District Attorney’s 


office. 


To show appreciation for the assistance given by 
Massachusetts authorities in this case, early in January 
of this year Philadelphia District Attorney Victor 





Participating in ceremonies at which commenda- 
tions were presented were, l. to r., Chief County De- 
tective Thomas ]. McDermott and District Attor- 
ney Victor H. Blanc, of Philadelphia; and Commission- 
er J. Henry Goguen and Captain John J. Kelly, di- 
vision inspector, Massachusetts Department of Pub- 
lic Safety. 


Blanc and Chief County Detective Thomas F. Mc- 
Dermott went to Boston to award commendations to 
all persons responsible for the capture of the Coyle 
brothers. The commendations for “bravery, courage 
and outstanding performance of duty” were presented 
in special ceremonies at headquarters of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public Safety to 18 state, lo- 
cal and federal officials: 
Massachusetts State Police—Captain Robert F. Bour- 
beau, commander of Troop D, Middleboro; Captain 
and Division Inspector John J. Kelly, who was in 
charge of the search; Lt. Det. Michael J]. Cullinane, 
Lt. John Collins; Sergeants Martin Murphy and Hen- 
ry C. Cordery; Corporal Daniel Sullivan; Troopers 
Ralph McGuire, Paul Keating, Leonard Von Filatern, 








Put These Experts In 
Police Science To Work For You 


THE AUXILIARY POLICE UNIT by Everett M. 
King, Coroner, Alameda County, California. Dan- 
gers and pit-falls encountered by others working 
with volunteers are described in a manner which 
is easily understood and applied in practice. Photo- 
graphs and illustrations provide visual proof that 
such work can be successfu', satisfying, and of 
material value to the community as a whole. Publi- 
cation date March 1960 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF DRIVING: Factors of Traf- 
fic Enforcement by A. R. Laver, Driving Research 
Laboratory, lowa State University. A _ practical 
digest of 30 years of clinical and experimental 
studies of various phases of motor vehicle opera- 
tion and modern traffic. Dr. Laver clears the air 
of many erroneous and unsound beliefs which have 
tended to confuse those working in the field. Pub- 
lication date April 1960 


LEADERSHIP FOR THE POLICE SUPERVISOR by 
Clifford L. Scott, Captain of Police, San Antonio, 
Texas, and Bill Garrett, Captain, ASA. Are you 
studying for that promotional examination? Here 
is a neat package of leadership principles in one 
small, easy-to-read volume. No involved charts to 
confuse — no ‘“‘do this or do that” directions. This 
is an overview of the principles and practices of 
leadership as they pertain to all personnel. 
Whether you are planning to take that examination 
or whether you are already a superior officer, this 
book is for YOU. (Police Science Series) Publica- 
tion date April 1960 


PRACTICAL POLICE KNOWLEDGE by John E. 
Towler, Police Department, Danville, Virginia. 
Captain Towler combines sound theory, historical 
background, and social significance with very prac- 
tical technical knowledge and know-how. Here is 
DOWN-TO-EARTH PERSONAL ADVICE for the young 
recruit who wants to know just what is expected of 
him — for the experienced officer who is looking 
for fresh inspiration and a guide to top perform- 
ance. Publication date April 1960 


THE POLICE TRAFFIC CONTROL FUNCTION by 
Paul B. Weston, New York City Police Depart- 
ment (Ret.). Chief Weston attacks the classic prob- 
lem facing the modern community — how to relieve 
traffic congestion and prevent motor vehicle acci- 
dents. He describes in detail the role of the police 
in preventing death on the highway. Written in 
easy, conversational style born of the avthor’s long- 
time familiarity with the subject of traffic safety. 
Pub. Jan. '60, 312 pp., 44 il., $11.50 


CHARLES C THOMAS «+ PUBLISHER 
301-327 East Lawrence Avenue 
Springfield @¢ Illinois 














Paul Conway, Robert Enos, William Warner and 
John LaCasse. 


Middleboro, Mass., Police Department — Police 
Chief William Gardiner and Officer David Guertin. 

Others—Miss Claire Cassidy, stenographer in the 
Plymouth District Attorney's Office, and Colonel 
Ernest J. White, Jr., commander of Otis Air Force 
Base, who supplied a helicopter to assist in the search. 

Commissioner ]. Henry Gougen, Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Safety, praised all those involved 
in the search, as well as the press, which, he said, ‘did 
a splendid job disseminating news of the manhunt 
tactfully.” 

Chief McDermott comments, “This case is impor- 
tant in that it shows what teamwork and cooperation 
can do. There was the most complete cooperation 
between all the jurisdictions involved.” 


Chief of World’s Largest City 





Above, right, is Superintendent-General Ken Ogura, 
chief of the police department of the world’s largest 
city — Tokyo, Japan — photographed with Major 
W. L. Bogue, USAF, at a reception recently given by 
the U. S. Armed Forces for Japanese police adminis- 
trators. 

A career police officer, Superintendent-General 
Ogura holds a Bachelor of Laws degree from ‘Tokyo 
Imperial University. In April, 1935 he was appointed 
a Home Ministry secretary serving in the Police Bu- 
reau. ‘Ten years later he was appointed a secretary to 
the Home Minister, followed by appointment to the 
Foreign Ministry and assigned to the Chief of Secur- 
ity Section, Political Division of the Central Liaison 
Office. In 1946 he was named Chief of the 3rd Sec- 
tion Research Bureau of the Home Ministry. In 
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March, 1948 he was appointed Chief of the Criminal 
Investigation Section in the National Rural Police 
Headquarters, and with promotion to rank of Senior 
Superintendent he was assigned Chief of Police, Aichi 
Prefecture in December, 1950. He was later promoted 
to Chief Superintendent. His service with the Aichi 
Prefecture terminated when he was transferred to 
Tokyo and assigned as Director of Personnel and 
Training Division, Metropolitan Police Department, 
in October, 1955. He was appointed Superintendent 
General and succeeded Mr. Hisato Kawai as Chief ol 
Police of the Tokyo Metropolitan Police in September, 
1958. 

Major Bogue is a recent arrival in Tokyo on a new 
assignment with the Fifth Air Force Provost Marshal. 
“I am quite impressed with the operations of the 
Tokyo Police,” he writes, “and I am looking forward 
to working with Mr. Ogura.” Superintendent-Gen- 
eral Ogura is a member of the IACP. 


Thompson New General Chairman 





Captain P. Frank Thompson, commanding the 
South Carolina Highway Patrol, Columbia, S. C., be 
came the General Chairman of the IACP State and 
Provincial Section in mid-January. 

He takes over from Chief 
Paul R. Martz, Minnesota 
Highway Patrol, who had, in 
turn, become General Chair- 
man January | when Colonel 
James R. Smith, North Caro 
lina State Highway Patrol, 
retired from = active service. 
Chief Martz voluntarily step- 
ped down from chief to cap- 
tain and felt that the pres- 
sures of personal and official 
affairs would not permit him 
to continue as head of the 
Section. ‘ 





Captain Thompson 


According to rules of the Section, a vacancy in of- 
fice of General Chairman is filled by the Vice Chain 
man from the East and West, alternately. 

Captain Thompson joined the South Carolina 
Highway Patrol in July, 1941, and was promoted 
through the ranks to commander of the unit. In 
1958-59 he served as chairman of the Southern Re- 
gion and at the 1959 Conference in New York City last 
fall he was elected Vice Chairman (East) at the State 
Section’s annual business meeting. 


As General Chairman, he will represent the Se 
tion on the IACP Board of Officers and is responsibl 
for planning program of the Section’s annual meeting, 
for its continuing program of activities and will assist 
the four regional chairmen in conducting area meet 
ings throughout the year. 


The Police Chief 





This 
sprinter 
takes 
24-hour tours 
in stride! 


We didn’t build this ’60 Chevrolet to 
be babied. Not by a long shot, we 
didn’t. We built it to bull through 
tour after tour without a whimper— 
to stay out on the road where there’s 
work to be done. We built it to keep 
the men who drive it alert and com- 


nile 


fortable. We built it to go easy on a 
gallon of gas but to make short work 
of the miles. We built this one, in 
short, as a working partner in your 
law enforcement team. 

This police special starts with the 


basic Chevrolet virtues: ruggedly 
handsome Body by Fisher . . . sturdy 
X-built Safety-Girder frame 

nimble, fast-responding Ball Race 
steering. And then you trim it out in 
true scout car style with Chevy’s 
long list of options. Heavy-duty 
springs and suspension . . . heavy- 
duty 60-amp. alternator-type 
generator . . . special brakes with 
sintered metallic linings . . . your 
police car catalog has the whole 
whopping lineup, and your Chevrolet 
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dealer will be glad to go over it with 
you. The really amazing thing here is 
that you can practically build your 
Chevy from the ground up to fit your 
particular needs and still stay within 
your department budget. Talk it over 
with your Chevrolet dealer soon... . 
Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

(While you’re at your dealer’s, look 
into the possibility of recruiting the 
revolutionary Corvair. It may well fit 
into your Policewoman Division or 
routine patrolling duties.) 


chief 


curvrouerg of * 
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In Police Work 
Aou-What-Wheu? 


By BEN TORRES 
Chief of Police 
Baldwin Park, California 


New recruits, of the Baldwin Park Police Depart- 
ment, returning from their indoctrination training at 
the Los Angeles Sheriffs’ Academy, are theoretically 
learned. Practical familiarity with police department 
operation and methods, 
however, are somewhat 
lacking. Bridging this 
gap between theory and 
practice becomes a cru- 
cial necessity to the new 
officer and the depart- 
ment. 

Establishing the cri- 
teria or areas where a 
new officer must become 
proficient can be hand- 
led in several ways. Af- 
ter two years of experi- 
menting with various methods, the Baldwin Park Po- 
lice Department has developed a “Recruit Instruction 
Guide.” 





Chief Ben Torres 


A new officer, returning from school, is presented 
with a copy of the guide. He is then assigned a duty 
section. Each senior officer in the man’s duty section 
becomes a potential instructor. A new officer is as- 
signed to learn patrol, investigative, juvenile, or desk 
work. The field instructor or duty officer explains 
and has the new officer perform the task under actual 
or simulated conditions. The Recruit Instruction 
Guide is then dated and initialed by the field instruc- 
tor next to those items accomplished during a duty 
shift. 


Thirteen major categories with 181 specific areas 
of coverage are included in the Recruit Instruction 
Guide. Each major category, with the number of spe- 
cific coverage areas, is cited to show the comprehen- 
siveness of this technique: Routine Patrol (35 areas) ; 
Suspicion Cases (7 areas) ; Police Tactics (17 areas) ; 
Property (7 areas) ; Arrest Mechanics (9 areas) ; Mis- 
cellaneous Assignments (6 areas) ; Investigative Prin- 
ciples (23 areas) ; Criminal Procedure (29 areas) ; Per- 
sons (18 areas); Juvenile (5 areas); Animals (12 
areas) ; Traffic (13 areas) , and Reports (10 areas) . 

Instruction within each of these thirteen categories 
include areas like: 

1. How to drive while on routine patrol. 


2. How and when to search a male or female. 
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3. How to stop bleeding, start breathing, immo- 
bilize broken bone, reduce shock, when not to move. 


4. How to determine what cars should be sus- 
pected of being stolen and how to investigate them. 

5. How to check a store group, approach in auto, 
on foot, stealth, gun, flashlight, prowl alleys, roof 
tops, rear yards, places of concealment, observe for 
skylight entries or through a vacant store. 


When a new officer has completed the 181 such areas 
in his Recruit Instruction Guide, he is tested in vari- 
ous areas by his senior officer. Success at this stage 
meéns the new officer is fully qualified to act inde- 
pendently on patrol or within specilic areas covered 
during the training period. 


Inasmuch as the officers of the department devel- 
oped the training format, a great deal of enthusiasm 
has been maintained over the program. Another fea- 
ture of the program is the good-natured uncovering of 
areas where senior officers are deficient. Most sen- 
ior officers allow this to happen to them only once. 
Therealter, they spend a considerable amount of their 
own time becoming proficient in all areas noted on 
the Recruit Instruction Guide. 


Police chiefs interested in obtaining copies of the 
Recruit Instruction Guide may direct their requests 
to Chief Ben Torres, Baldwin Park Police Depart- 
ment, Baldwin Park, California. 





H 










Sergeant Jack Luoma, above right, checks a point 
in the Recruit Instruction Guide with Officer Richard 


Sevey. Recruits must learn and demonstrate police 
procedure and techniques in 13 major categories, with 
181 specific areas of coverage. The field instructor 
checks off, respectively, “Explained,” “Demonstrated,” 
and “Performed by Recruit” as each item is covered. 
They include many how-to's, including how to check 
off and back from eating, how to check off duty and 
how to make self conspicuous or inconspicuous as the 
occasion warrants. 


The Police Chief 










Model PA1 transistorized siren-PA 
System with CP 24 Streamlined 
speaker. 3 optional streamlined 
speakers also available. Suitable for 
the “unmarked” car. Bulletin #325 
gives all details—ask for it today. 


“SOUND” 
INVESTMENT! 


ANY EXPENDITURE THAT SAVES MONEY OR EARNS MONEY ! 


SPegyg yaa hth 


S AN INVESTMENT! 


The purchase of a FEDERAL INTERCEPTOR Siren is an investment, a ‘‘sound"’ 
investment! Here's why: 


1. LOW CURRENT CONSUMPTION 


Eliminates the need for oversize batteries and, in many cases, expensive 


generator equipment. 


2. REDUCES INSTALLATION EXPENSE 


Eliminates need for expensive, extensive wiring. Light weight components 
require no body reinforcement for installation. 


3, MINIMUM MAINTENANCE EXPENSE 
The INTERCEPTOR requires almost no attention and creates no perceptible 
drag on the cars electrical system. Reduces general electrical maintenance. 


4. CORRECTLY UTILIZES SOUND OUTPUT 
The INTERCEPTOR Siren directs the sound forward, where needed, and 
generates 95 decibels at 100 feet. 


5. FREE VOCAL TRAFFIC CONTROL 
The Public Address feature of the INTERCEPTOR Siren Costs you no more, 
but gives you ample vocal authority enroute or at your destination. Free audio 
amplification; you pay no more to have your radio reception amplified when 
you are away from your vehicle. 


6. OCDM APPROVED 
The INTERCEPTOR is officially approved and certified by OCDM as a mobile 
PA System. This makes it eligible for the ‘‘matching funds"’ program that can 
save you half the purchase price. 


The INTERCEPTOR mounts under the dash and requires no special locating 
or cooling provisions. Functions instantly. Has ‘‘true’’ siren sound. Excellent 
‘voice characteristics'’. A real triple combination—SIREN—PA—AUDIO 
AMPLIFIER. Four speaker styles optional. 






: ” ! 
A REAL ADVANCE IN SOUND—AND A “SOUND INVESTMENT 
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13606 S. Western Ave., BI 
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In the early part o! 1958, off cra! 
State Patrol began a study of the organization ia ana 
tempt to develop plans for over-all improvement oi 


of tie Colorado 


the department. 


As Chief of the Patrol, my first act was to appoint a 
committee to make the study and develop recommen- 
dations. ‘The committee was composed of four cap- 
tains, four sergeants, two corporals, our chief radio 
engineer, and our headquarters office manager. ‘These 
men were selected on the basis of experience, special 
training, assignment within the department and 
proven abilities. 


Of the twelve committee members, seven were grad- 
uates of the Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
and one a graduate of the National Academy of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. ‘These men were 
both field officers and headquarters staff officers with 
a total of 232 years’ experience in the department. 


The planning committee was given complete [ree 
dom to make the proposed study without interference, 
to make their recommendations to me, and I in turn 
was to submit them to our Patrol Board, which is 
comprised of the Governor, Attorney General, Chiel 
Engineer of the Department of Highways, Director 
ol the State Department of Revenue, and the Chair- 
man of the Public Utilities Commission. 

Our project began with a letter to every employee, 
inviting them to submit in writing their ideas and sug- 
gestions concerning any part of the patrol’s opera- 
tion. Every employee was given assurance that their 
suggestions would be given full consideration by the 
committee. ‘They were invited to comment on any- 
thing they liked, the only requirement being that their 
suggestions be in writing and signed by them. Actu- 
ally, the only person who knew by whom the sugges- 
tions were made was our Captain of Personnel & 
Training, who was also a member of the planning 
committee. 


Altogether we had several hundred suggestions and 
comments offered to the study group for consideration. 
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Progresscue 
Develofmeutal 
Poltce Plauuiug 


By G. R. CARREL, Chief 
Colorado State Patro! 
Denver, Colorado 


Although a great many were repetitious, it did prove 
to us that our people were good thinkers, sincere in 
their efforts, and anxious to contribute to bettering 
our department. I believe this opportunity to “speak 
their piece” without fear of reprisal has proven to be 
one of the best morale builders I have seen in my 
twenty-five years of police experience. A very high 
percentage of our employees made at least one or more 
suggestions covering about every possible aspect of 
patrol operations. 


Our committee divided their material into three 
classes: proposals for immediate action, proposals for 
intermediate action, and proposals for long-range ac- 
tion. Typical examples of these in the first class were 
such items as additional manpower, closer supervision, 
improved records and better communications — all 
things that needed immediate attention and could 
be realized. Items such as a training academy, central 
records system, and a regrouping of activities to pro- 
vide improved special services and better administra- 
tion are still under study for the future. 


The first recommendation made to me by the plan- 
ning committee was for an increase in personnel. ‘The 
planning committee recommended that 75 patrolmen 
and 25 supervisory officers be added to the comple- 
ment of the department, and that the necessary civil- 
ian clerks, stenographers, radio personnel, along with 
68 patrol units and other necessary equipment, be add- 
ed to insure complete and adequately staffed adminis- 
trative and operating sections within the department. 


Many hours of research and study by the committee 
as a whole, and by individual members of the commit- 
tee, were used to place the proposed additional super- 
visors, patrolmen and civilian personnel in the proper 
place in an administrative as well as a geographical 
sense. 

The justification and proper placement of the pa- 
trolmen was the first portion of the recommendation 


to be established. It was based on a county by county 
survey using the record of fatal accidents for the pre- 
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KEELER Polygraph Model 6303 
Now, you can give your full attention to 
interrogation, The new galvanograph is 
ready for operation at the flip of a single 


switch. Subject resistance range is in- 
creased to 250,000 ohms. All a-c operated, 
no meters to read or batteries to replace. 


Write for new bulletin describing the 
many other features. 





KEELER Portable Polygraph Model 6305 
Add on-the-spot effectiveness of polygraph 
interrogations. A-c operated. Pneumograph 
and Cardio-Sphygmograph sections iden- 
tical to the Model 6303. Attache-type case 
has space for all accessories. Write for 
new bulletin. 


* 


will PROTECT 
your community 


Too often... the public has been told only of the role played 
by the polygraph in solving major crimes . . . and seldom is 
aware of day after day protection that modern crime detection 
provides. 


Law enforcement officers tell us it takes much added manpower to equal the 
value of the polygraph for investigations that are daily routine in every law 


enforcement agency ... similar to the cases cited below: 


“Suspect Has Alibi’ . . . Time consuming interstate check was elimi- 
nated after polygraph interrogation verified truth of suspect's 
statement. 


"Seven Suspects Picked Up” ... all with priors. Polygraph exam- 
iner secured confession from third man. Total interrogation time 
on this case was only two hours. Interrogation of all seven without 
the polygraph and checkout on individual alibis could have cost 
the department over one hundred man hours, 


“Captured During Burglary” .. . skilled polygraph interrogator 
quickly secured names of accomplices, list of other crimes com- 
mitted. Stolen property recovered was valued at many times the 
cost of department’s polygraph equipment. 


For Law Enforcement Officers Only! 


You are best serving the needs of your community when you inform civic 
leaders about the hour-to-hour importance of polygraph interrogation. 

Let us send you the “TRUTH”, a complete history of scientific lie detection, 
plus case histories that are important to every law enforcement officer. 
Write today. 


@ product of 


ASSOCIATED RESEARCH, INC. 


3795 W. Belmont Avenue, Chicago 18, Illinois 























vious five-year period, the total number of highway 
miles within the county, the number of vehicle regis- 
trations, and the total population of the county as 
the basic standard by which the number of patrolmen 
needed in each county to adequately control any and 
all problems was established. In addition to this 
standard, the type of terrain, concentration of popu- 
lation, type of vehicular traffic, and supervisorial 
feasibility was considered. As an example, Mineral 
County in the southwest central part of the state 
would justify one patrolman under the basic standard, 
but because of the mountainous terrain, the wide dis- 
persement of population, the fact that the county has 
only one through US highway across one sparsely pop- 
ulated corner of the county, a patrolman was not sta- 
tioned in this county. The problems of Mineral 
County will be handled by the men stationed in loca- 
tions on either side of the area. In addition to terrain, 
type of traffic, etc., personnel stationed in Mineral 
county would present a supervisory problem for the 
reason that the nearest corporal or sergeant would be 
nearly 80 miles away, and as automotive equipment is 
at a premium in this department, as in most other 
similar departments, one-man posts were kept to a 
minimum. 


Each of the 63 counties in the state was subjected to 
the same basic standard for manpower and to a close 
scrutiny for any individual problems, large or small. 
The counties were worked over first by the sub-com- 
mittee on manpower and then by the planning com- 
mittee as a whole. As the basic manpower distribution 
was presented, it was placed within a divisional struc- 
ture and again the standard utilized in the county by 
county planning was used as the basis for placing the 
county within the proper division. 


In many of the counties, as well as some of the di- 
visions, the distribution was changed from the original 
in numerous ways. In some instances the counties 
were changed from one division to another to imple- 
ment the principles of good supervision. For example, 
one of our northern counties was almost inaccessible 
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in the winter months to the supervisory officers in 
the division to which it was assigned. The county 
was changed into another division to relieve this super- 
visory problem. In two instances counties were di- 
vided between two divisions to insure proper super- 
vision of the manpower as well as bringing about a 
more efficient patrolling of the highways within the 
county. 

The next step in the planning stage was to place 
the additional 25 supervisory officers, along with 
the existing personnel, in the most advantageous lo- 
cation, geographically as well as administratively. In 
planning this section of the recommendation, some 
standard of supervisory control had to be established. 
The planning committee set a standard of not more 
than 10 patrolmen per corporal as the first step. The 
standard for placing the sergeants in relation to man- 
power and geographical area was established. After 
the base was settled upon, the several parts were cor- 
related to each other and placed in the statewide or- 
ganizational structure. The completed plan was put 
in the form of a survey and presented to the Patrol 
Board, who were very appreciative of the quality and 
completeness of the plan. Copies of the recommenda- 
tions in their entirety were distributed to each membe1 
of the legislature for their study before the legislature 
convened, 

The Governor placed the recommendation in his 
address to the General Assembly and worked vigorous- 
ly to insure its passage as a bill in both houses of the 
legislature. The legislature passed the bill incorpor- 
ating this plan almost in its entirety. 

In the latter part of April, the first class of new re- 
cruits was assembled at the training school set up at 
Lowry Air Force Base, whose personnel assisted us in 
every way with housing and classroom facilities. 

The 100 new patrolmen were indoctrinated into the 
policies and traditions of the Patrol in an intensive 
five-week course. The recruits were divided into three 
groups, the first starting training in April and graduat- 
ing in the early part of June; the last class starting in 
July and graduating in the middle of August. After 
leaving school, each new man was coached further in 
an on-the-job training program for a period of thirty 
days before he was ready to take up the regular duties 
of a patrolman. 

No accurate judgment of the worth of the additional 
manpower to the people of Colorado can be offered 
in this report because of the variance in time that the 
men completed training. I feel very confident, how- 
ever, that the additional manpower will prove itself 
many times in the years ahead. 

It is our intention to move slowly in making any 
radical changes; however, a number of suggested 
changes have been accepted and are being effected. 
Our planning committee will be continued as a per- 
manent body, and it is our hope that someday the 
Colorado State Patrol will attain the ultimate in ad- 
ministration, efficiency and service to the people. 


The Police Chief 
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ammunition 
primed for 


emergencies? 


POWERFUL LOADS 
FOR ALL POLICE WORK 


357 Magnum 

Special high-power cartridges 
available with 158 gr. lead, or 
158 er. “Hi-Speed” metal point 
bullets 

38 Special 

6 different types. Bullets include 
lead, metal point, Hi-Way 


Master” metal-penetrating and 
Targetmaster”’ wad cutter 


44 Remington Magnum 
Super-power 240 gr. lead, gas- 
check bullet with more than a 
half ton of muzzle energy. 


45 Automatic 

Powerful 230 grain bullet is 
metal-cased. Adapted to auto- 
matic pistols and submachine 
guns. 
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When emergencies arise, the dependability of your ammunition 
may be all that stands between the lives of your officers and 
those of lawbreakers. Two exclusive dependability features make 
Remington ammunition especially suited for police use: 

1. “KLEANBORE” priming which will not rust or corrode 
the barrel. ‘‘Kleanbore” primed cartridges assure a clean, ac- 
curate revolver barrel—as well as instant ignition. 

2. The Remington OILPROOF feature, which seals both 
primer and bullet, prevents seepage of oil. The police officer can 
keep his revolver loaded for weeks or months with confidence 
that when an emergency arises, Remington ammunition will 
function dependably. 

Powerful, accurate Remington ammunition is available with 
these exclusive dependability features in a wide variety of loads, 
including metal point and metal-penetrating “‘ Hi-Way Master.” 
Specify Remington on your next order. 


REMINGTON SERVICE TO LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 


Whenever you have a question about firearms and ammunition, please feei free 
to call on us. Just drop a line to Shooting Promotion Section, Remington Arms 
Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


“If It’s Remington—It’s Right!” 


Remington PND 
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tute “Sheft- 
peunual Report 


(Since this report was given at the IACP Confer- 
ence in New York City last September, there have been 
numerous requests from members and other officials 
for copies of it. This interest in the problem of auto- 
mobile theft has undoubtedly been stimulated by the 
FBI Conference Series on the subject now in progress. 
The paper is printed in full here, and mimeographed 
copies may be secured from IACP Headquarters, 616 
Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. C., if desired. — The 
Editor) 


Anyone watching the current waye of television 
western films knows well what happens to anyone 
who steals another man’s horse, thus depriving him 
of his means of locomotion. He would be immediate- 
ly hustled to the nearest tree, a rope put around his 
neck, and he would wave in the breeze as a reminder 
to other potential horse thieves. 


Your Committee has no intention of urging that 
the same fate be meted out to automobile thieves, 
although the offense is essentially the same. Never- 
theless, it is ridiculous to see the national leniency, 
both on the part of the courts and the part of the pub- 
lic, given to recognized auto thieves. Until this philo- 
sophy is changed, there can be no appreciable improve- 
ment in this condition. 


Let us review the auto theft problem in general for 
the sake of reinforming ourselves on facts that we 
already have known in the past: 


1. Auto theft represents a greater property loss 
than all other offenses combined, and it is certainly 
one of the major offenses that contributes to our year- 
ly alarming crime increase. 

2. An auto is stolen approximately every two and a 
half minutes and in any given five-year period since 
1950 the total estimated loss has amounted to over one 
billion dollars. 


3. Law enforcement has been consistent in recover- 
ing the greater majority of automobiles reported sto- 
len, which amounts to 94 per cent recovered, but the 
remaining six per cent of unrecovered cars represents 
a loss of approximately twelve million dollars. 


!. According to the latest statistics furnished by the 
Uniform Crime Report, 68 per cent of all persons ar- 
rested for auto theft were under the age of eighten 
years, with about half that number not being old 
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By FRANK A. SWEENEY, Chairman 


Department of Police 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 


enough to legally acquire or hold a license to drive 
a car. 

In dealing with the problem of auto theft, it is al- 
most impossible to project a single fact, suggestion, o1 
plan that has not already been said, publicly recom- 
mended, or practiced by law enforcement throughout 
the country. The FBI has recognized auto theft as a 
major problem and held nationwide law enforcement 
conferences on the subject during 1952 and 1956. 

States with non-title laws, who use bills of sale or 
certificates of registration, have created a tremendous 
problem to the title states, and I feel we should rec- 
commend that the fourteen non-title states pass laws 
remedying that situation. These states are, fertile 
ground for a thief to obtain necessary papers for a 
stoien car. 

One of the greatest aids to the auto theft investi- 
gator has been his ability to trace a suspect car through 
the use of the motor number. Beginning in 1957, the 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors Corporation dis- 
continued the use of motor numbers on the motot 
block as a means of cutting production costs. The 
result has been a surprising increase in the theft of 
Chevrolets, particularly those with power packed en- 
gines. Many arrests have been made and many cars 
taken in for investigation, but the inability of the 
investigator to establish, through the motor number, 
the owner of a suspect engine has greatly handicapped 
successful investigation and prosecution of the thieves. 

Since the last IACP Conference many cities have 
passed ordinances prohibiting the parking of vehicles 
in any location available to the public with the keys 
left in the ignition or leaving the car unlocked in such 
a way that it can be driven off without a key. Where 
these ordinances are enforced, statistics show there 
has been a substantial drop in auto thievery. 

There is still a general reluctance on the part of 
the public to prosecute in car theft cases, especially 
when youthful offenders are involved and the cars re- 
turned in good condition. This refusal comes even 
when the owners are acquainted with the fact that the 
offenders are repeaters. In cases where prosecution is 
brought about there is a general indifference on the 
part of the courts and the District Attorneys’ offices. 
This is proven by the sentences and reduced charges 
that are meted out in auto theft cases. 

There has been a considerable decrease in the old 
salvage racket. This is due to police recognition of 
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this situation and constant supervision of those en- 
gaged in this racket. 

In addition to the above, numerous suggestions 
have been made for the success of the program. They 
are: 

1. Improve ignition systems to prevent tin foil, 
coins, etc., from being used to start cars. 

2. Vehicle identification plates attached in such 
a manner that their removal would result in destruc- 
tion of plate. 

3. We should use every possible means to educate 
the public in connection with this program, showing 
them that it is not only a police problem, but one to 
which they contribute through their indifference and 
tolerance. This eductation program should extend 
to the schools, and juveniles should be made to realize 
the dangers attending the theft of cars for “joyriding” 
purposes. 


Auto theft should be the subject of every public ap- 
pearance address a Police Chief may be called upon 
to give. We must realize an informed public is an 
educated public, and an educated public is an aroused 
public. They are the people who will be the members 
of the juries, as well as those who will be called on for 
better legislation and continual support in our re- 
quirements for adequate personnel, equipment and 
money. 


A plan which should be evaluated for consideration 
is known as the Battaglia Plan and is presently em- 
ployed in Baltimore City. It is especially designed to 
attack the problem of auto theft as it applies to the 
juvenile criminal, and its success speaks for itself. The 
plan operates in the following manner: All officers 
are instructed to observe youthful operators of motor 
vehicles and stop them whenever there is a question 
concerning ownership of same. They are requested 
to produce their registration card and operator's li- 
cense. The following information is then noted on 
the printed form: name, address, license number, 
make of car, year and time. A line at the bottom is re- 
served for remarks. 


In six months, 74 arrests were made in Baltimore 
before the owners knew their automobiles were stolen, 
14 cars were recovered, and there was a total of 201 ar 
rests. These included a variety of charges, including 
possession of deadly weapons, alcoholic beverages in 
the possession of teenagers, and child molestations. 


The Baltimore Police Department advises that out 
of 15,000 operators stopped there was only one com- 
plaint from a parent, and the latter was pleased at 
the supervision after the plan was explained to him. 
This plan was first operated in one section of the city, 
but it became so successful, it is now being used 
throughout the entire city. 


One factor that is often overlooked by police de- 
partments is the value of prevention in auto theft, 
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Prevention 


just as well as any other type of crime. 
does not usually show in black and white, but we 
should do everything within our power to prevent 
this type of crime, which accounts for a great loss of 
time and money to the citizens of our communities. 


It would be impossible to consider auto theft with- 
out mention of the theft of auto accessories. This 
still continues to be a major operation, particularly 
in juvenile circles. There has been a surprising in- 
crease in the stealing of expensive cars, and the sub 
sequent dismantling of engines, transmissions, steer 
ing wheels, tires, instrument panels, and every possible 
moveable part. Juveniles operating old cars with 
unusual auto accessories should be stopped and ques 
tioned. This method worked in several cities, result 
ing in a noticeable decrease in auto theft accessories. 
In fact, one large city went 21 days without one re 
port of any auto accessory larceny case. 


Ten Basic Recommendations 


Once again we wish to list the ten basic suggested 
recommendations of this Committee. report: 


1. Recommend legislation which would establish 
title laws in non-title states. 


2. Establish comprehensive, worthwhile educational 
programs for the public and juveniles. 


3. Establish constant patrol, and stop all automo- 
biles that appear questionable, particularly those op- 
erated by juveniles, in order that they may properly 
account for the same. 


t. Consider auto larceny an important phase of 
this program and endeavor to question individuals ar- 
rested for auto accessory theft regarding their know- 
leige of car stealing. 


5. Establish preventive programs with the view in 
mind of stopping cases before they occur. 


6. Recommend to pertinent automobile companies 
the necessity of adequately and permanently marking 
the engines of automobiles so that they can be checked 
for identification purposes. . 

7. Suggest the passing of “key ordinances’ so that 
those owners whose cars are stolen will be fined or 
suffer a reduction in insurance compensation for theit 
carelessness in leaving the keys in the car. 


8. Endeavor to educate the public and courts re- 
garding the necessity for adequate punishment in 
cases of car theft. 

9. Suggest to pertinent automobile manufacturers 
the necessity for improved ignition systems which will 
prevent tin foil, coins, etc., from being used to start 
cars. 

10. Suggest that vehicle identification plates be at- 
tached in such a manner that their removal will re- 
sult in destruction of the plate. 
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Adam 5S. Police Commis- 


Prawiranegara, center, 
sioner of South Djakarata-Raya, Indonesia, inspects 


tangerines at Minute Maid Corp.’s packing plant in 
Orlando, Florida. With him are Dee Berry, left, su- 
perintendent of the plant, and Chief of Police Car- 
lisle Johnstone, of the Orlando Police Department, 
who hosted the Commissioner during his visit. 


In his home country Commissioner Prawiranegara 
is responsible for 1,128 police employees serving an 
area comprised of 1.2 million people. 


FBI Record of Apprehended Felons 


Director J. Edgar Hoover has announced that an all. 
time high of 1,276 fugitives whose apprehensions were 
being sought under the Fugitive Felon Act were lo- 
cated last year. This is an increase of 15 per cent over 
the previous record of 1,109 such fugitives who were 
apprehended during 1958. 

Accordng to Mr. Hoover, under the Fugitive Felon 
Act, the FBI may conduct investigations to locate per- 
sons who have fled interstate to avoid prosecution, 
confinement for any the following 
crimes: arson when punishable as a felony; assault 


custody or ol 
with a dangerous weapon; burglary; extortion when 
accompanied by threats of violence; kidnaping; may- 
hem; murder; rape; robbery; or attempts to commit 
any of these crimes. The Act also authorizes the FBI 
to locate persons who flee across state lines to avoid 
giving testimony in any criminal proceeding involving 
an offense which is punishable by imprisonment in a 
penitentiary. 

The FBI Director emphasized that the primary pur- 
pose of his Bureau's investigations under the Fugitive 
Felon Act is to locate fleeing criminals and make them 
available to state and local authorities. 
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The sun rises early and sets late in the East African 
country of Somalia. ‘Therefore, the day is long for 
the Somali policeman, who must patrol the nearly 300,- 
000 square miles which comprise this Italian trust ter- 
ritory. 

His constituents: restless groups of nomadic tribes 
who periodically raid their neighbors’ camels, seize 
their water supplies and emasculate their males. 

His job: to intercede in border disputes as the vola 
tile Somalis drift across the artificial boundaries on 
three sides, and to keep order according to the law of 
the land. 

Supervision and direction, therefore, are key skills 
in the operation of the 3,800-member Somali police 
force, just as these skills are vital in the direction of 
law enforcement agencies in any part of the world to- 
day. 

To become more proficient in these and other com- 
mand skills, Mohamed Abscir Massa-Matan, 33-year- 
old Somali police commandant, came to Michigan 
State University to participate in the latest Command 
Officers Course. A full complement of 30 squad lead- 
ers, patrol sergeants, lieutenants and captains from 
Michigan, Africa and the Philippines was in atten- 
dance for this week-long continuing education pro- 
gram at Kellogg Center. 

Massa-Matan learned some new techniques in super- 
vision and direction, and also was briefed on the most 
effective ways of getting the best from his subordinates, 
another skill which makes for better police service. 

The Somali officer explains that the 1,265,624 peo- 
ple of his country are mostly herders of sheep, goats 
and camels, but in Mogadiscio, the capital, industries 
such as cotton, sugar, bananas, handcrafts, and carving 
are found. 

Although his small force is responsible for patrolling 
the entire area—settling disputes and maintaining the 
law — it is assisted by a civil enforcement body which 
operates within the tribes. 

In discussing some of the problems which face the 
Somali police, Massa-Matan is quick to point out that 
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Law Enforcement tu 
Somatta, East “Africa 


Mohamed Abscir Massa-Matan, at left in the accompanying 
photo, commandant of the 3,800-man police force in Somalia, 
compares police problems with Howard Hoyt, course coordinator 
of the Michigan State University School of Police Administration 
and Public Safety. Border disputes, tribal wars and camel steal- 
ing preoccupy Somalia police — not juvenile delinquency or traf- 
Mr. Hoyt is former chief of police of Kalamazoo, 


they differ somewhat from those which currently 
plague policemen in the United States. 

Murder, as we know it, is not too common in Somali. 
But tribal battles, similar to our teen-age gang wars, 
keep the police moving. Juvenile delinquency is not 
a challenge in Somalia, even though teen-agers there 
have a great deal of free time. A strong patriarchal 
family pattern, where the father’s word is law, keeps 
delinquency down. 

Traffic problems, which harrass the police in most 
U. S. communities, are also nonexistent in this Afri- 
can nation. 

“One of our main logistical problems,” Massa- 
Matan points out, “is mobility. We are looking for 
a standard truck, our basic means of transportation, 
which can withstand both the hot, dry weather and 
the rainy seasons — a truck which is easy to maintain. 
The 250 trucks in our present force are old and quite 
difficult to keep rolling.” 

Frontier problems also confront the tiny country. 
The boundary lines between Somalia and Ethiopia, 
Kenya and British Somaliland are merely artificial 
lines on a map and do not show up on the ground, he 
explains. 

“Although we are virtually free now, we expect 
other problems which this new freedom creates when 
Somalia gains its independence next year,” he stresses. 
Massa-Matan reminds that Somalia has been an Italian 
trust territory under United Nations supervision since 
1950. Prior to that time, it was an Italian colony 
Italian Somaliland. 

The Somali officer participated in the M. S. U 
course under the auspices of the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police and the International Co- 
operation Administration. 

While in the U. S., Massa-Matan also found time to 
attend the annual conference of the IACP in New 
York, and to visit the Washington, D. C., Police De- 
partment, the Trenton, N. J., Police Academy, the 
Border Patrol in New Mexico and Texas, and the 
Provost Marshal’s School at Ft. Gordon, Ga. 
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Field Service Division 
OFFERS YOU SKILLED ASSISTANCE IN: 


ADMINISTRATI“GN — we will study your departmental organization and administration, and directly 
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Award to IACP Training Division 





In the photograph above, Colonel Russell A. Snook, 
left, receives from Regional Co-Chairman Franklin 
Conklin, Jr., a Certificate of Recognition from the 
New Jersey Region National Conference of Christians 
and Jews to the IACP Training Division for its opera- 
tion of a training program flor police officers from. 


countries receiving aid from the United States. 

Joining with Colonel Snook in accepting the award 
were area IACP members, Chief Joseph L. Gorsky, 
of Fanwood, N. J., and Chief Cornelius J. Harte, of 
Teaneck, N. J. 

Another law enforcement cllicer honored on the 
same occasion was Edgar F. Gray, Elizabeth Police 
Department, who is director of the Elizabeth Police 
Athletic League and Big Brother program. Officer 
Gray was presented a Certificate of Recognition for 
his tremendous efforts on behalf of youth, including 
the establishment of a Youth Camp in Oklahoma in 
1955 for needy boys from all areas of New Jersey. 


Reparations to Crime Victims 


The proposal that reparations be paid to the vic- 
tims of crime was discussed in an article appearing in 
the September issue of The Police Chief, written by 
Malachi L. Harney, superintendent of the Illinois 
Division of Narcotic Control. 

Mr. Harney in a follow-up report directs attention 
to a news item appearing in the Chicago Daily Tri- 
bune, January 6, 1960, in which consideration of the 
proposal by the British Parliament is reported. 

Reginald Prentice, a Socialist member of Parlia- 
ment, is sponsoring in the House of Commons a law 
which would treat persons injured by criminals in the 
same way as those hurt in industrial accidents. 

“For example,” writes Tribune Reporter Thomas 
Nuzum, “a man disabled by an unprovoked assailant 
or a robber would collect compensation of $12 a week 
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as though he were injured in a factory. If the victim 
is killed, his widow could receive a pension of 510 a 
week for 13 weeks and $8 thereafter for life, with ex- 
tra payments for children.” 

The proposed law provides for reparations payments 
to be made out of the government's social security 
fund, at an estimated total cost of about half a million 
dollars a year. ‘The treasury would be authorized to 
try to collect from the criminal responsible for the in 
jury. 

In introducing the bill, Mr. Prentice explained 
that he was “stirred to action by the case of a bus con 
ductor who was set upon in his bus by some drunken 
passengers. The industrial commission turned down 
his plea for compensation on grounds that the injuries 
were not incurred in line ‘of his duty (collecting but 
not reimbursing persons for Lares) .” 

The idea of reparations for victims of crime has 
been under consideration in Britain for several years. 
Some members of Parliament are reported to favo 
including reimbursement not only for personal injury, 
but for stolen or damaged property as well. 

Reporter Nuzum explains that Mr. Prentice intro 
duced his bill when he won a Parliamentary lottery 
entitling him to introduce any measure he thought [it. 
“Such measures rarely succeed in becoming law,” he 
adds, “although frequently if they find popularity, 
the government adopts them and pushes them through 
with its own program. 

“Britain had a compensation system back in the 
Saxon days. King Ethelbert, who reigned some 1300 
years ago, in an effort to reduce violence, decreed that 
murderers compensate families of their victims. He 
set the scale at 200 shillings for an ordinary citizen, 
2,300 shillings for an alderman, and 7,200 shillings for 
a king. Today a shilling is worth only 14 cents, but 
in those days it was equal to a working man’s wages 
for two weeks.” 


Purdue Arson Investigator’s Seminar 


The 16th International Arson Investigator’s Semi- 
nar will be held at Purdue University, from April 25 
to 29. This five-day intensive training program will 
be conducted in cooperation with the International 
Association of Arson Investigators and other agencies 
interested in the recognition, investigation, prosecu- 
tion and prevention of the crime of arson. 

The seminar will present the nation’s outstanding 
arson authorities, lecturers and moderators. ‘The 
program will include essential basic information for 
the arson investigator, which will be expanded into 
advanced techniques of investigation, criminalistics 
and specialized training that will lead to more effec 
tive detection, apprehension, prosecution and con 
viction of the arsonist. 

For additional information concerning the seminar, 
please address: Professor Shelby Gallien, Seminat 
Director, Public Safety Institute, Purdue University, 
West Lafayette, Indiana. 
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PUSH-BUTTON ELECTRONIC SIREN 
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Far more than just another siren, the all-new Sirovox 
Mark IV electronic siren-public address system is worth 
another man in any police car! 
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Push a button of the completely transistorized Sirovox 
and you instantly have a highly efficient siren that will 
automatically rise and fall in pitch without attention from 
the driver. Press the microphone switch and the officer is 
talking through the public address system. Release the mi- 
crophone switch and the siren is wailing again. Push OFF 
button on the control head and all sound ceases instantly. 
Push-button control e¢ Completely transistorized 
Peaking button for maximum audibility 
More than 50 watts peak power e Easy installation 
Low impedance dynamic microphone 
One-piece construction e One year guarantee 
RCVR button routs radio calls thru external speaker 
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Available with behind grill 
speaker for only $275; with 
chrome-plated outside mount- 
ed type speaker, $295. 


135 E. Las Tunas Drive 
San Gabriel, California 








Telephone> CUmberland 3-5176 





Pickups and Squadrols for Chicago 





Accepting delivery of pickup vans and squadrols 
from R. L. McCaffrey, left, International regional 
sales manager, are Deputy Police Commissioner Ky- 
ran Phelan, center, and Chief Thomas Lyons, of the 
Chicago Police uniformed division. 


Eight new pickup vans and 2% 
been added to the Chicago Police Department’s motoi 
fleet, Police Commissioner Timothy J]. O’Connor has 
announced. 


“squadrols” have 


The new trucks, larger than the models they replace, 
are International pickup units with forward-control 
chassis and special van bodies. They can accomodate 
up to 40 persons standing and side-seating capacity 
of 16 persons. 


The squadrols are International panel trucks de 
signed to perform double duty as squad cars and am- 
bulances. Emergency equipment includes stretchers, 
blankets, fire extinguishers and lanterns. A full par- 
tition behind the driver compartment and mesh cov- 
ered rear door windows provide maximum security. 
In operation 24-hours a day, the squadrols are staffed 
by 2-man crews and have 2-way radio communication. 



















HOLIDAY ATTACK Ohio officials 
intensified efforts for plans and strategics 
to hold the Christmas-New Year weekends’ 
traffic toll to the very minimum. In photo, 
from left, Colonel Scott B. Radcliffe, super- 
intendent, Ohio State Highway Patrol; 
Chief George W. Scholer, Columbus Police 
Department, president of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police; Sheriff Carson 
Davis, Hancock County, president of the 
Buckeye State Sheriffs Association, and 
State Highway Safety Director J. Grant 
Keys review the “paper work” and in the 
inset Mr. Keys addresses a group of state 
and local enforcement officials. 


ADC Air Police Pistol Match 


U. S. Air Force air policemen of the Air Defense 
Command recorded new highs in the scores compiled 
during their annual pistol match held at Tyndale Ai 
Force Base, Florida. The match, limited to the .45 
caliber service weapon, was conducted under the Na 
tional Rifle Association pistol rules during the period 
7-9 December 1959. Colonel Mitchell A. Mabardy, 
Director of Provost Marshal Activities, Headquarters 
ADC, planned and supervised the match. 


A total of sixty air policemen participated in the 
match, representing teams from nine air divisions 
and Ent Air Force Base, the location of Air Defens« 
Command Headquarters. “Team membership was ce 
termined through preliminary shoot-offs by the spon 
soring units, and each final team included a team cap 
tain, four firing members, and one alternate. 

The first three place winners in team competition 
were the 29th, 20th and 30th Air Divisions, with re 
spective scores of 1009, 994 and 974 out of a possible 
1200 for the NRA National Match Course. 

Brigadier General Robert F. Burnham, The Pro 
vost Marshal, USAF, attended the shooting meet and 
presented marksmanship awards to the winners at a 


formal awards banquet on 9 December 1959. 


Annual small arms competitions are considered es 
sential training for the development of shooting 
skills of the air police who guard air defense aircralt, 
missiles, atomic weapons, and other combat elements 
committed to round-the-clock defense of the United 
States. The increased air police weapons proficiency 
shown in this year’s match provides graphic evidence 


that the security of this nation’s air defense weapons 


rest in qualified and capable hands. 
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Three Awards to Postal Service 


Ms 

L. to r., President Howard Pyle of the National 
Safety Council; Postmaster General Arthur E. Sum 
merfield, and Mr, Lawler Reeves, Special assistant 
to the president, U. 8. Rubber Company. 


Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield recently 
accepted on behalf of the U. S. postal service three 
national safety awards in special ceremonies at the 
Post Office Department in Washington, D. C. 

Iwo awards were from the National Safety Coun 
cil, presented by its president, Mr. Howard Pyle—the 
Award of Merit “for noteworthy reduction of em 
ployee disabling injuries in the entire postal establish 
ment in 1958” and a statuette award “for outstanding 
contribution to traffic safety in 1958.” The third 
award was a “Certificate of Achievement” for note- 
worthy safety work by the Postal Service in communi 
ties over the nation, sponsored by the Inter-Industry 
Highway Salety Committee and Look Magazine. 

\ttending the ceremonies were representatives ol 
Congressional Committees, leaders of postal employee 
organizations, executives of national organizations 
concerned with safety programs, and officials of the 
Post Office Department. 

Following the ceremonies, Mr. Summerfield raised 
a pennant—symbolizing the Award of Merit—on a flag 
pole at the Department's building. The overall in 
jury rate for the postal establishment in 1958 was 
14.5 for each million hours worked, or 14 per cent 
better than “par” accident rates as established by thx 
National Safety Council. 


History of Lie Detection Issued 


The Truth, a new manual giving the history of 
scientific lie detection, plus outstanding case histories, 
has just been released by Associated Research, Inc., 
the maker of the Keeler Polygraph. 

This complete story of the polygraph lie detector, 
both past and present, will be sent without cost to 
law enforcement officers. Requests should be di- 
rected to Keeler Polygraph Division, Associated Re 
search, Inc., 3795 West Belmont Ave., Chicago 18, III. 











Do You Want the Latest ??? 


We have only to think about our daily lives 
of 20 years ago to know what advances science 
has made since then. 

Like so many other sciences, the science of 
lie detection has been steadily advancing. 

Do you want yw man trained in the poly- 
graph techniques of the 1930's and 1940's, or 
do you want him to be equipped with the 
1960 techniques and procedures? 

The National Training Center of Lie De- 
tection tis devoted to teaching the latest proven 
write today for the 
new 1960 Bulleti find out why more and 


technique sand procedures 
] 

more law enforcement agencies are sending their 

men to New York City for polygraph training. 


Cleve Backstei Richard O. Arther 
Directoy Chief Instructor 





National Training Center of Lie Detection 
57 West 57th Street @ New York 19, N. Y. 
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To Finance Police Training 


Violators rbssersed 


City Judge Maurice B. Conley, of Fulton, New 
York, has placed the responsibility for underwriting 
a fair share of law enforcement expense directly on 
the shoulders of law violators in that city. He issued 
last December a directive that, in addition to the fines 
prescribed by law for violators, an additional 10 pei 
cent of the fine be assessed to underwrite the cost of 





a police training program, Police Chief Karl F. 
Stewart reports. 

“Despite the increasing cost of everything, including 
law enforcement and crime prevention,” Judge Con 
ley said, “no serious steps have yet been taken to in 
crease the amount of fines and penalties prescribed 
as punishment for the commission of crime and_ the 
violations of the statutes. Cases involving violations 
of the vehicle and traffic laws most [frequently come 
before this court . It is ridiculous that during the 
last 20 years, at least, no increase in the amount ol 
fines permitted to be levied has been prescribed for, 
despite the fact that the value of the dollar during 
these past 20 years has steadily declined, and despite 
the fact that the cost of apprehending and punishing 
violators has steadily increased. 


“I don’t think anyone can dispute the fact that the 
training of police officers is an important part of 
successful law enforcement. Each year the number 
of police officers to be trained increases and the cost 
of such training likewise increases. With the steady 
and alarming increase in all other municipal opera- 
tions, unfortunately an adequate amount for police 
training is not possible to be raised by taxation. The 
taxpayer has just about reached the limit of his en- 
durance, insofar as the levying and collection of taxes 
based on real property assessments is concerned. 
Additional methods of raising funds for the operation 
of this, and every other, municipality must be devised. 

“After serious discussion with Chief Stewart, we 
have concluded that, in addition to the fine or penalty 
prescribed by law, an additional penalty must be 
necessarily imposed upon law breakers, so that they 
can in some small degree help shoulder the burden 
of paying the increased cost of crime prevention and 
law enforcement. 


“It is, therefore, the considered judgment of this 
court, and the order of this court, that from hence- 
forth on, there shall be imposed in addition to the 
line or penalty imposed by law, an additional penalty 
equal to 10 per cent of the prescribed penalty, which 
shall be paid by the defendant in such cases where a 
fine has been imposed by the court and that such pen- 
alty of 10 per cent as now provided shall be paid to 
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and collected by the police clerk of the city of Ful 
ton, who shall, each month, turn the same over to the 
city chamberlain, who, in turn, shall deposit such mo 
nies to the credit of a special fund to be known as the 
police training fund of the police department of th« 
city of Fulton, and that all disbursements from such 
fund shall be made only upon the order of the Fire 
and Police Commission.” 

In practice, Judge Conley explained, each defendant 
will be placed on probation for a period of time to 
the police chiel, with stipulation in the probation that 
the 10 per cent of the fine levied be paid for the poli 
training program fund. 


Personne! Problem-Solving Clinic 


\ problem-solving clinic for administrators of yx 
lice and fire departments will be a special iture o 
the 32nd annual Eastern Regi« Conference of t 
Public Personnel Association ic Cit Nod 
June 15-18. 


lO at 1:00 p.m., tl 


Scheduled for Thursday, June 16 
police-fire problem clinic will be held currently with 
a similar feature for municipal managers and admit 
istrators, with the two groups joining later in the afte 
noon for a panel discussion centered around “New 


Ideas in Police and Fire Administration.” 


Members of the LACP and other police officials are 
invited to attend the session from the northeastern se 
tion of the United States—to include Maryland, West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania on the southern border, 
and the eastern section of Canada to include the Pro 
vince of Ontario--are invited to attend the session, 
which offers an unusual opportunity for public safety 
and law enforcement administrators and public pei 
sonnel administrators to exchange views and discuss 
the practical solution of problems which are of mutual 
interest. 

Officials interested in attending may secure details 
by writing to Mr. Lawrence B. McArthur, Chairman 
of Program Committee, Personnel Association, New 
York State Department of Civil Service, Albany, New 
York. 


New Traffic Institute Set Up 


The First Annual Traffic Control and Accident Re 
duction Institute of the Sacramento (Calif.) State 
College has been organized and will conduct a six 
week training course, March 15 through April 30, at 
Sacramento. It will be housed in a newly constructed 
classroom building at the college, 
tory and darkroom space, and outside facilities of the 
California Highway Patrol Academy will be utilized 
for field problems, experiments and demonstrations. 


including labora 


The Institute will provide professional training foi 
traffic police personnel (both civil and military) , 
those for whom promotion or transfer to such posi- 
tions is definitely contemplated, and present or poten- 
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tial departmental training directors. The student body 
will be limited to a maximum of 35 students. 

Administered by Sacramento State College, the In- 
stitute will function through the Sacramento State 
College Foundation under policies formulated by the 
College and the Foundation and approved by the 
California Highway Patrol and outside foundations 
which may contribute funds for its support. 

The over-all course content, of 234 hours of inten- 
sive Classroom, laboratory and field training, includes 
traffic accident investigation, police photography in 
traffic control, traffic control procedures, traffic law 
enforcement, report writing and records management 
procedures, accident reduction workshop and _ psychol- 
ogy in traffic safety. 

For further information and reservation, write Di- 
rector, Traffic Control and Accident Reduction In- 
stitute, Sacramento State College, Sacramento 19, Calif. 


Philippine Police at Michigan State 


len members of The Philippine Constabulary were 
among the 30 officers from Michigan, Africa and The 
Philippines who participated in a recent week-long 
Command Officers Course at Michigan State Uni 


versity. 





The officials were, seated, left to right, Delfin R. 
Bueanventura, Dionisio M. Garcia, Beryl Langford 
of the M. S. U. School of Police Administration and 
Public Safety, Luis C. Amor and Toribio E. Collan- 
tes. Standing, Aniceto B. Toledo, Alfredo C. Cabbab, 
Jesus R. Lapus, Dominador Y. Alo, Pedro S. Tandoc 
and Venustiano R. Ludena. 





Texas Arson Conference 


The Fifth Annual Texas Arson Conference 
will be held at the Commodore Perry Hotel, 
Austin, Tex., March 8 through Il. Nationally 
known experts in the field will head the pro- 
gram, divided into four principal subjects—crim- 
inal law and procedures, criminal investigation, 
adjusting fire losses, and technical services. The 
Conference is open to law enforcement, fire and 
investigative officials in the Southwest and the 
nation. 

Additional information and registration may 
be secured from Texas Arson Conference, 716 
East Avenue, Austin, Texas. 
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Kentucky State Cadets Graduate 





Above are the 27 young cadets who recently com- 
pleted the 27th Kentucky State Police Cadet Training 
Course and were graduated at special ceremonies held 
Kentucky State Police officials partici- 
(front row, left to 


in Frankfort. 
pating in the ceremonies were 
right) Captain David A. Espie, personnel and train- 
ing olficer; Father David Zaumeyer, Catholic Chap- 
lain; Director Paul M. Smith; Deputy Director James 
W. Hughes; Major Charles Crutchfield, executive of- 
ficer, and Lieutenant Robert Posey, assistant person- 
nel and training officer. 


New England Chiefs Honor Lyddy 


A testimonial dinner is being held by chiefs of the 
New England area honoring Superintendent John A. 
Lyddy, of the Bridgeport, Conn., Police Department 
upon his election as President of the New England 
Association of Chiefs of Police for 1959-60. 

Other officers of the Association are: William J. 
Boyle, Cumberland, R. I., first vice president; Francis 
P. McGranaghan, Manchester, Vt., second vice presi- 
dent; Donald P. Russell, Burlington, Vt., third vice 
president; Michael FE. Kelly, Clinton, Mass., fourth 
vice president; John B. Toole, Bangor, Me., fifth vice 
president; Thomas C. Sullivan, Wethersfield, Conn., 
sergeant-at-arms; John J. Kirby, Chelsea, Mass., execu- 
tive director; Joseph H. Welch, Needham, Mass., sec- 
retary; Edward F. Parker, Pawtucket, R. I., treasurer; 
and Dr. Richard Ford, Boston, Mass., criminologist. 

On February 21, Superintendent Lyddy will be in- 
vested a Knight in the Order of St. Gregory, an hon- 
or conferred upon him by His Holiness Pope John 
XXIII. The order, founded by Pope Gregory XVI in 
1831, is a worldwide group of men of outstanding 
Catholic activity, and admission to it is one of the 
highest honors that can be granted a layman of the 
Catholic Church. Recipients are deemed to have dis- 
tinguished themselves by their virtue, piety, social 
position, zeal in high office, or, in general, by the ex- 
cellent reputation in which they are held. 

Superintendent Lyddy’s police career began in May, 
1917 when he was appointed assistant department 
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He earned promotion Lo 


clerk with rank of sergeant. 
Lieutenant and then to Captain as clerk of the de- 
partment in 1926. He served as secretary of the first 
National Crime Conference in 1934 called by the then 
Attorney General Homer Cummings. During the 
years Superintendent Charles A. Wheeler, of Bridge 
port, was going through the vice presidencies of th¢ 
IACP and during his year as Association president, 
Mr. Lyddy served as reading clerk for the IACP Con 
ferences and as secretary to the President. Upon 
Superintendent Wheeler's retirement, he was named to 
head the Bridgeport department in 1943. He has been 
active in IACP affairs in many capacities, most notably 
as chairman of the busy—and complicated—Committ 
on Communications. 


TORNADO SEASON APPROACHES 


With the advent of the “tornado season’’—usually 
March through September, although they can occu 
any time of the year—the [ACP is reminded by M1 
N. A. Matson, Chief of the Emergency Warning Sec 
tion, Forecast and Synoptic Reports Division, U. S. 
Weather Bureau, that police are in an excellent posi 
tion to help prevent fatalities by being well-armed 
with factual information about nature’s most dangei 
ous storm. 


The U. S. Weather Bureau has published detailed, 
illustrated material, informational quizzes, and statis 
tical data on the subject of tornadoes, including des 
cription of the farflung net of volunteer storm report 
ers and public warning system. Police officials that 
do not have this material for training of police pet 
sonnel may secure copies upon request to Chief, U. § 
Weather Bureau, Washington 25, D. C. 


No section of the United States may relax in the be 


lief that it is “outside the Tornado belt,” for thes 
storms have occurred in all states, although their fre 
quency is greatest in the central part of the country. 
The national average number of tornadoes is around 
200 a year, over half of which occur in the months of 


April, May and June. 


Caro! Lane Award Nominations 


Nominations are now being accepted for the Carol 
Lane 1960 Awards for women’s achievements toward 
the preservation of lives through traffic safety pro 
erams in the community or state. The Awards ar 
administered by the National Safety Council through 


a grant of the Shell Oil Company, established in 1951. 


Nominations, or requests for information, should 
Judges, Carol 


North 


be directed to Secretary to Board ol 
Lane Awards, National Safety Council, 425 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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Detroit Adds to Its Fleet 
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First 1960 additions to the fleet of the Detroit, 
Mich.. Police Department were four 1960 Plymouths, 
recelved January 8 by, left to right, Deputy Superin- 
tendent James Berg, Superintendent Louis Berg; Po- 
lice Commissioner Herbert W. Hart and Deputy Com- 
missioner Fred Lyons. The four ave the initial deltv- 
ery of 74 new Plymouth V-8"'s to be added to the De 
troit fleet this year for use as police scout cars. 


“Laws Teen-Agers Should Know” 


\ booklet, titled Laws Teen-Agers Should Know, 
has been distributed to youth in Fall River, Massachu- 
setts, as a public service of the Fall River Police De- 
partment under the direction of Chief Norman 
Bowers. 

Presented attractively and in good, readable English, 
without use of technical terms, the booklet briefly 
tells of laws and regulations governing conduct and 
actions of minors with respect to bicycles, billiards, 
bomb hoaxes, bowling, dance halls and skating rinks, 
disorderly conduct, disturbing public schools, destroy- 
ing public property, air rifles and BB guns, pistols 
and revolvers, rifles and shotguns, knives and other 
dangerous weapons, labor laws, liquor, motor vehicles, 
drag racing, pin ball machines, obstructing of or play- 
ing in streets, telephones, theaters, and tobacco. 

The last page of the booklet lists the acts of mis- 
behavior which may result in court action. 

In the foreword, Chief Bowers points out that it is 
the duty of all good citizens to know and obey all 
laws in order that they may live in a peaceful and 
law-abiding community. “The interest that the youth 
of Fall River has shown in cooperating with the Police 
Department and their desire to know more about the 
laws which guide their civil conduct are further evi- 
dence that the vast majority of our young people are 
decent, 


sound-thinking and law-abiding,” he con- 


tinues. “It is the hope of the Police Department that 
the information contained in this pamphlet will help 
in the promotion of a better understanding and a 


higher respect for the American way of life.” 
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Police 
Commuutcatious 


Superintendent John A. Lyddy, Bridgeport, Conn., Po- 
lice Department, chairman of the IACP Committee on 
Communications, presented a detailed report of the com- 
mittee’s activitics during the past year at the 66th IACP 
Conference in New York City. It is briefed here to give all 
members the communications picture as it is now drawn. 


“In this, as in past reports,” Chairman Lyddy said, 
“we must stress the fact that we have a never ending 
fight to retain whatever frequencies have been allo- 
cated to the police of the nation and with our efforts 
acquire additional necessary ones, if we are to keep 
abreast of the constant scientific developments in the 
field of police communications. Your committee is 
cognizant of all these necessities and our devotion to 
that cause is a serious one. In turn, we seek the co- 
operation and assistance of every IACP member who 
should be devoted to this cause also.” 

He referred to recommendation of the committee 
last year that the IACP arrange representation at the 
International Radio Conference of the International 
Telecommunications Union in Geneva, Switzerland, 
during July, August and September, 1959. ‘This 
Conference is of great importance to police because 
the ever-discussed and important subject of frequency 
allocations on an international basis is a definite con- 
sideration on the agenda of that Conference 
We can only be hopeful, without the privilege of 
representation, that our police necessities in the way 
of radio frequencies will not suffer. 

“We must go on record as advising that never again 
should we allow an International Conference to pass 
without the presence of a representative of IACP in 
attendance. In the past, the history of these Conference 
is that they have been held about every ten years.” 

He reviewed arrangements made jointly with the 
Associated Police Communications Officers to pre- 
sent testimony at a hearing on June 19, 1959 before 
the Federal Communications Commission (Docket 
No. 11997), held for the purpose of a possible re- 
allocation of radio frequencies between 25 and 890 
Mc. and, in addition, requiring a showing of justi- 
fication of their use by the present mobile services 
occupying this portion of the spectrum. 

“All indications point to the fact that this testimony 
was very favorably received by the FCC and their 
legal aides. Representatives of that Commission have 
openly and publicly commended our presentation as 
being practical, capably rendered and surely worthy 
of serious consideration . . . This was indeed a most 
important hearing because out of the decisions to be 
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made by the FCC will come frequency allocations to 
all mobile radio users for the next ten years at least.” 


He reported that resolution adopted by IACP last 
year, proposing that FCC modify its rules and regu 
lations to permit Base to Base transmission, using 
Single Side Band, and an adequate frequency be 
allocated taking into consideration the problem of 
wave propagation, had been presented to the FCC. 
“We have good reason to believe that the FCC is still 
studying this proposal and we do further feel that our 
proposal is so practical, eventually the FCC will look 
favorably upon the petition.” 


Technical advances reported upon were: 


Mobile Repeater—This permits a police officer at 
scene of a complaint to throw a switch converting 
his 3-way radio into a Mobile Repeater Station. He 
takes a walkie-talkie with him to the scene, enabling 
him, irrespective of distance, to transmit a message 
to his Mobile Repeater which automatically trans 
mits it to Police Headquarters. Railroads are now 
licensed by the FCC on a developmental basis to use 
this type of communications. 


Microwave has figured prominently in all discus- 
sions on new radio communications developments 
and techniques throughout the country this past year, 
particularly in Virginia, Texas, Ohio, California and 
Arizona. Some states are in process of installing com 
plete statewide systems to handle a variety of state and 
local government traffic. On July 29, 1959 the FCC 
“opened wide the door” to microwave frequency spec 
trum for the establishment of private point-to-point 
communications by any party now eligible for licens 
ing of mobile radio facilities in any of the FCC Safety 
and Special Radio Services. The FCC concluded at 
its Hearing on Docket 11866 that there are now avail- 
able adequate frequencies above 890 Mc. to take 
care of present and reasonably foreseeable future 
needs of users for point-to-point communications. 


Sub-Miniaturization. The trend here is to use “cir- 
cuits without components, in which electronic circuits 
are comprised of a single piece of material, looking 
toward greatly increased reliability and miniaturiza- 
tion. Research and development in this field of tran- 
sistors is so great that it is impossible to include all 
of the marvelous developments that are being made.” 


Closed Circuit Television. Manufacturers are about 
to place on the market a new line, consisting of five 
different types of cameras and several types of moni- 
tors. Closed Circuit TV is used extensively and 
effectively in traffic control and can be used effectively 
in the securing of evidence in cases of mob violence 
and at strikes where mob control is necessary. Individ- 
ual identifications are possible with the directing of 
the camera and the focusing and zooming of the lens. 


Radio Controlled Traffic Lights. Chicago, Los 
Angeles, New York and Washington, D. C., are among 
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municipalities which have installed or are in process 
of installing electronic control of traffic signals to 
from 50 corners to 150 corners in their respective 
areas. The newest such system is that of Washington, 
D. C., and involves synchronization of 86 intersections 
and some 600 additional intersections in the down- 
town area that are interconnected by cable. The over- 
all plan involves ultimate control of approximately 
1,000 signalized intersections. 


Public Safety Identification Rules. The FCC pro- 
posed to change these Rules in the public safety 
services, permitting mobile units operating above 530 
Mc. to use Unit identifiers which contain the name of 
the Government subdivision under which the unit 
is licensed instead of the usual call letters. The pro- 
posed change requires, if the new identification is 
used, that the identifier must use the name of the 
Governmental subdivision as a “minimum” and must 
not be composed of letters and digits arranged in a 
manner which could be confused with an assigned 
radio station call signal. 


Narrow Band Technical Standards. In mid-July the 
FCC eliminated narrow-band equipment and frequen- 
cy deviation requirements for police operations on the 
inter-system or “Hot Line” frequencies of 39.46 and 
45.86 Mc., until November 1, 1963 when full narrow 
band technical standards are to be in force. 


Teletype. Telephone companies are proposing in 
some areas the installation of a more efficient tech- 
nique in the operation of our teletype network. It is 
called the Automatic Interstate Teletypewriter Trunk 
Line Network and is proposed to be used where it is 
essential to cover a wide area of a group of states. 
With this automatic interstate distribution system, 
the sending state determines the amount of distribu- 
tion required and the receiving state determines the 
amount of distribution within their own states. Inter- 
state relays are abolished. Continuity of distributions 
is guaranteed by a system of automatic circuit condi- 
tion alarms and acknowledgements to safeguard 


against loss of messages. 


It would have no effect on intrastate handling of 
messages, but an increase in traffic could be expected. 
It would eliminate direct point-to-point connections, 
would add work for the dispatchers and would require 
control by regulations of message writing so that the 
sending state would have a definite procedure for dis 
tribution, would eliminate a great deal of circuit 
congestion, and would in some instances greatly im- 
prove communications between states having a geo- 
graphical as well as a community affinity. 


Teleprinter. Under a developmental license granted 
by FCC to the Virginia State Police for operation of 
mobile teleprinter. It operates in the 150 Mc. band, 
on a band edge frequency 714 Ke. wide, using a 250- 
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watt base station, a mobile radio receiver and a mini- 
ature teleprinter that can receive only, and an auto- 
matic tape transmitter. No manual typing is per- 
formed in the motor vehicle but transmissions can be 
made from the car with use of a previously prepared 
automatic tape. Advantages are patrolmen may re- 
ceive messages while away from the patrol car, elimi- 
nation of busy voice circuits for transmitting lengthy 
messages, provision of a written record for court, and 
elimination 


of the error of misunderstanding. 


Proposed Name Change For APCO 


Chairman Lyddy reported at the recent annual 
conference of the Associated Police Communications 
Officers a resolution to change its name to Associated 
Public Safety Communications Officers (expanding 
its scope outside the police field) had been defeated, 
but that the proposal comes up year after year and 
will be renewed in the future. Certain chapters of 
A\PCO have been attempting for a number of years to 
have APCO embrace membership of public safety 
services in addition to police, such as fire, highway 
maintenance, forestry conservation, etc. Reasons are 
some of the APCO members are responsibile for ad- 
ministration and maintenance of several of these 
services in addition to police, and also the recently 
created Local Government Radio Service provides 
frequencies which may be jointly used by any of the 
divisions of local government. 


“Your Committee feels,” Chairman Lyddy explain- 
ed, “that each member of IACP should ask himself: 


“Can APCO continue to serve the Police Service 
wholeheartedly as an organization with divided in- 
terests or should it be composed entirely and strictly 


ol police representative S? 


“To lose their identity as a representative police 
group, will it jeopardize their standing with the FCC, 
especially in matters pertaining to rule making hear- 
ings and frequency allocations? 


“Will other public safety services having strong 
representative organizations of their own look with 
favor upon APCO encroachment on their prerogatives 
and membership? 


“Could APCO claim to be representative ol ch: 


public safety services? 


‘Should the IACP support any organization which 
is not entirely representative ol police services? 


“This is a matter of the utmost importance to the 
LACP, who is the mother of the child, APCO. Do we 


care to lose this affinity in any divided undertaking?” 


Chairman Lyddy concluded with an expression of 
thanks and appreciation to the officers and members 
of APCO and to the IACP Advisory Committee for 
untiring efforts and continued contribution of ideas 
and thoughts and for cooperation in the joint en- 
deavor of presenting testimony to the FCC. 
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N. Y. City Experiments in Enforcement 


The New York City Police Department, under the 
leadership of Commissioner Stephen P. Kennedy, re- 
cently announced the activation of an interesting ex- 
periment. This involves a reorganization of the uni- 
form command structure in the Borough of Brooklyn 
for the purpose of determining the most effective ways 
to tighten up on law enforcement, particularly those 
laws relating to gambling, prostitution, and liquor. 


The reorganization calls for dividing the 200 men 
and officers now assigned to enforcing the gambling 
laws in Brooklyn into two areas of the borough. One- 
half of the members will concentrate in Brooklyn East 
and have “borough-wide” jurisdiction in that area. 
The second group will be assigned to the fifteen pre- 
cincts within Brooklyn West under the direct supervi- 
sion of the commanders of those precincts. Some of 
these men will also be assigned to the division and bor- 
ough command of Brooklyn West to concentrate in 
that area on the same problem. ‘This experiment is 
being undertaken to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
one method of enforcement as compared with the 


1 
otner. 


Commenting upon this experiment with alternative 
ways of administering law enforcement activity, Com- 
missioner Kennedy said: 


“This plan of reorganization is made with the full 
realization that no administrative device—no matter 
how well conceived and developed—is a substitute for 
personal integrity. The possibility of corruption of 
police personnel is always a danger to law enforcement. 
We cannot brush aside the ugly fact that gambling 
too often provides a potent source of such corruption. 


“Of the many problems which confront law en- 
forcement, perhaps one of the most difficult is that 
of enforcing the laws concerned with gambling. For 
more than a century, the problem has plagued law 
enforcement officers, grand juries and investigating 
committees in this city and throughout the nation. 
Unfortunately, the combined thinking and the varied 
attacks launched against this evil have failed to pro- 
duce a satisfactory solution. 

“Experience indicates that sufficient evidence to 
convict in bookmaking cases is difficult to obtain. 
In policy cases the possession of a policy slip is pre- 
sumptive evidence of violation. ‘This is not so in 
bookmaking. As far back as 1951 and as recently as 
1958, we have sought legislation to provide that the 
law regarding bookmaking slips be made comparable 
to the policy statute in this respect. Aided by such 
a statute, the courts would be better able to often 
find for the people. 

“The treatment accorded persistent violators of 
the gambling statutes is another obstacle to effective 
enforcement. These parasites regard fines merely as 
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licensing fee and, in my opinion can be deterred only 
by stiff jail terms. Mandatory sentences should be 
imposed on these repeaters, thus slamming shut the 
“revolving door.”” We have recommended and sup 
ported such legislation a number of times. 


“While the enforcement of the gambling, prosti 
titution, and liquor laws encompasses the use of some 
investigatory techniques, it is not believed that this 
function should be delegated to the Detective Di 
vision. There is a clear division of labor between 
the investigation of crimes such as homicide, robbery, 
rape, burglary, etc., and the crimes and offenses com 
mitted by gamblers, prostitutes, and liquor violators. 
It is significant that only a few crimes in the latter 
category are denominated felonies. 


“This does not mean, however, that enforcement 
of the gambling, prostitution and liquor laws is not 


of vital importance. Indeed it is. Phe possibility 


of establishing for members assigned to this duty 
; . ; 

designations and compensation comparable to that 

of detective is now being explored. However, this 


presents a significant budgetary problem 


“The Department is providing more training fot 
the better enforcement of these laws This stepp 
up instruction is given to all members of the Fore 
and is not limited to those specifically assigned to this 
duty. In addition, it is the duty of Commandi 


Ollicers to make certain that repeated on-the-job 
training is given to every member ol every command 
This must be followed by vigorous and sustained en 


forcement in the field. 


“Just becayse gambling is labelled a misdemeanor, 
do not underestimate the peril it presents to every 
facet of law enforcement. Every member of the Force 

regardless of rank or assignment—is held personally 
responsible for the arrest of any person who violates 
the gambling laws. 


“I hold every Commanding Officer personally re 
sponsible for the strict and effective enforcement of 
all the laws, the rules and procedures of this Depart 
ment, and the efficient and intelligent operation of 
his command. 


“Command is synonymous with leadership, initia 
tive, and self-reliance in meeting and accepting re- 
sponsibility. Greater activity, greater alertness, and 
greater diligence in the instruction and direction of 
subordinates are the absolute essentials of command. 
A Commanding Officer’s task does not end with the 
mere issuance of orders—he must get out on the streets 
and see to it that his orders are carried out. In short 
a Commanding Officer of Police must command. 

“Effective, incorruptible law enforcement is the 
answer to crime in any form.” 

Commissioner Kennedy made his announcement 
of the experiment project during promotion cere- 
monies at police headquarters in December. 
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THEY TALKED TO A STRANGER 


THEY TALKED TO A STRANGER. Len O’Con- 
nor. St. Martin’s Press, New York. 1959. 276pp., $3.95. 


“Well, that’s the gamble of it, I suppose. If I’ve 
got to do more time—if I get Stateville or some place 
like that—well, I’ll just have to do my time.” 

“In again, out again for a whole lifetime?” 

“You could put it that way.” 

“And where does it end? What is the finish?” 

“The finish? It will end when I’m dead .. .” 


This is part of the conversation of reporter Len 
O’Connor with one of the ten real-life characters in 
his eloquent documentary report on juvenile delin- 
quency in Chicago, They Talked to a Stranger. O’Con- 
nor’s book is based on a series of tape recordings of 
actual interviews with seasoned delinquents in various 
stages of their painful young careers. The book has 
more real impact than any on this subject so far on 
the bookstands. It retains the documentary charac- 
ter of the original tapes. The author gets you almost 
as close to these hard, cynical, twisted youngsters as 
he was, and you sense a lot of awful reality in the 
experience. 

Chis book is balanced too, as it should be coming 
from an experienced reporter—especially experienced 
in reporting on the world in which “the law” is a 
constant, conscious limiting element of existence. It 
is full of real police officers doing their job under real 
limitations. It is full of factual information about 
the institutions of confinement that are as much a 
part of the lives of his main characters as their parents 
are—often more so. 

[t's a book about sickness, of which juvenile delin- 
quency is a symptom. But it’s a good book too, in 
a very important sense, because it is full of truth. 
From the “First Boy,” called “Mustache,” to the tenth, 
called “The Champ,” there are the inevitable evi- 
dences of violent disturbance in family backgrounds, 
between parents and children, between the parents 
themselves, slums, blight, alcohol, dope — and, most 
of all, the most sickening negligence. 

O'Connor perceives the penetrating realism of 
which the young men in his book are capable. He 
often calls on them to say what they think is “wrong,” 
and “what ought to be done about it.” And the 
answers are not always defensive! In Chapter Two, 
he asks “Mr. Slick,” a nineteen-year-old tough: 

“And if you ran a police district?” And “Slick” 
says: “Every time I saw a bunch of kids on a corner 
late at night, WHAM1I, in they’d go and I'd grab the 
parents. They’ve got a curfew. I have never seen it 
enforced once.” 

A guy named “Boot Straps” is the hero of O’Con- 
nor’s sixth chapter, and he quizzes him about parents 
of delinquents, specifically the ones with whom he 
did time in the reformatory. And “Boot Straps” says: 
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“They ain’t really got any parents and that is the 
real difference. Their parents are usually drunk or 
if they got a mother she is hustlin’ or something like 
that and she is of no value to them, like a real mother. 
The parents maybe are dead, or if they’re not dead. 
they don’t care nothin’ about them i 

A statement that keeps running through all the 
conversations of the characters in the book, either 
explicitly or by implcation, is: “What have you got 
to lose?” This, in fact, might have been the title of 


the book. 


O’Connor’s objectivity is remarkable, on a subject 
that has been treated with bias from all sides in so 
many books. He evaluates, and he even analyzes, but 
he never loses sight of the specific cases themselves. 
He relates his comments on police work and attitude, 
on the penal institutions, on the parents and the 
circumstances involved, directly to the bare facts of 
the total situation. He obviously has striven through- 
out the book to “tell the whole story,” to get at some 
real truth on all sides, and finally some understanding. 


He has done exceedingly well. 


This book should be good for us all—parents, law 
enforcement officers, teachers, professional moralizers 
Its author has looked hard and fully at the real thing 
we all “know about” in one way or another—juvenile 
delinquency. He can help each of us put our special 


point ol view in better perspective. 


A passage from the closing pages of the final chapter, 
which the author reserves for some pertinent reflec- 
tions, reads: 


“The experts who come closest to ‘doing something’ 
about juvenile delinquency are those who accept the 
disappointing truth that there is no secret cure, and 
I do not mean to imply that solely through the 
medium of good fathers the problem will cease to 
exist. I mean only that a father who is worried about 
his boy might keep in mind that a child who gets 
affectionate care, like any living creature, will do better 
than a child that doesn’t. And this worried father 
might remember that if he fails to provide an anchor 
for his boy, the boy will drift into deeper waters... . 
A boy is shot and killed in a robbery and you look 
at him, sprawled out on the floor, the dirty gray of 
death creeping over his face and hands, and that 
question hits you: Where is his father?” 


Reviewed by Robert R. Hume 


\utomotive lighting experts have devised a simple 
method for increasing visibility of flashing signals on 
school buses, particularly in bright sunlight. Demon 
strated by Automobile Manufacturers Association, the 
method consists of surrounding the lights with a small 
field of black which permits red and amber warning 
lights to be seen more easily than against the field 


of yellow paint ol the school bus. 
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St. Louis Citizen Service Award 





In the photograph above, Robert T. Culis, third 
from right, and Robert G. Webber, right, receive the 
St. Louis Crime Commission Annual Award for 1959 
for outstanding service to law enforcement authorities 
from Mr. Arthur B. Shepley, president of the Commis- 
sion. Others participating in the ceremony were, from 
the left, Chief Al Steimel, Crestwood, Mo., presideni 
of the St. Louis County Law Enforcement Officials 
Association; Major Troy Ferber, St. Louis Police De- 
partment; Herbert Moss, acting SAC of the FBI St. 
Louis office; Superintendent Raymond W. Hensley, 
St. Louis County Police Department; and, seated, Mr. 
Culis’ 7-year-old son. 

An Awards Committee of the St. Louis Crime Com- 
mission selected Mr. Culis and Mr. Webber from a list 
of possible candidates for the honor. The selection 
was based on their separate pursuit of two bandits 
who held up a supermarket and their securing of the 
license number on a second get-away car which led to 
the bandits’ apprehension. 

The award was established in 1957 to promote more 
citizen cooperation in combatting crime. “The basic 
concept of an annual award,” President Shepley ex- 
plains, “is the conviction that maximum police ef- 
fectiveness can never be attained without the loyal sup- 
port and cooperation of the average citizen. If this 
award can make the public a litthe bit more aware ol 
that fact while at the same time giving public recog- 
nition to those who have demonstrated it in a practical 
and outstanding manner, then the award will have 


a 


served its purpose.” 


Driver Education for Senior Drivers 


Now in its pilot stages is a new kind of driver edu- 
cation course initiated by the Michigan State Uni- 
versity’s Highway Traffic Safety Center. 
is being given to a group of senior drivers over 65 years 


The course 


ol age in a series of four weekly sessions of two hours 
each. It is designed to help older drivers maintain 
and improve their driving skills. 
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Social Hygiene Now Social Health 


The American Social Hygiene Association has voted 
to become The American Social Health Association, 
Frank H. Heller, ASHA president, announced today. 


A national voluntary health and welfare organiza 
tion, The American Social Health Association works 
“To promote those conditions of living, environment 
and personal conduct which best protect the family as 
a social institution.” 


Founded in 1910 as the American Federation for 


Sex Hygiene, The American Social Health Associa 
tion represents a merger of many early groups which 
were vitally interested in the improvement of com 
munity conditions, the need for sex education, the r¢ 
duction of venereal diseases, and the repression of 


commercialized prostitution. 


The name, American Social! \ssociation 


was lirst adopted in 1914, when ‘The American Fede 


Hygiene 


ation joined with The American Vigilance Association, 
a society organized in 1912, “to suppress and prevent 
commercialized vice and to promote the highest stan 
dards of public and private morals.” 


In 1915, The American Purity Alliance, which work 
ed “to secure and enforce laws to prevent the social 
evil among females,” became part of the ASH.A. An 
other of these groups was the American Society of San 
itary and Moral Prophylaxis, the first U. S. organiza 
tion set up “to protect the community against th 
spread of venereal disease.” Its national activities 
were alfiliated with The American Social Hygiene As 
sociation in 1916. 


In addition to its nationwide program in family 
life education launched in 1953, the agency sponsors 
and conducts research in adolescent sexual behavion 
to assist professional workers and to help parents un 
derstand motivations for irresponsible or delinquent 
behavior. 

ASHA’s long-time concerns about VD control and 
suppression of prostitution are carried on in the light 
of changing trends. 
tion, the Association determines the extent and avail 
ability of prostitution and the involvement of teen 
agers in sex offenses and other forms of delinquency. 


Through community investiga 


These unique community investigations are made at 
the request of the Armed Forces, State and Federal 
Health Services, municipal governments and citizen 
committees. 


Through the years, ASHA has given leadership to 
the movement for venereal disease control, both na 
tionally and internationally. 
of information, the agency has helped overcome pub- 


Serving as a vital source 


lic apathy about VD as a social and health problem 
and has consistently stressed the importance of VD 
education, better casefinding and more accurate r 
porting. 
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News 
Views 


By Chief Bernard C. Brannon 
Kansas City, Mo., Police Department 











Crime prevention as such is a fairly new concept 
in American policing. ‘The idea is, other than the 
normal deterrent effect of good enforcement of the 
law, to prevent the individual from doing his criminal 
deed by various kinds of police activity. 

Ordinary police pursuits of this objective include 
work with juveniles, education of the public to the 
end of wanting to obey the law or taking such pre- 
cautions as would make more difficult the perpe 
tration of crime upon themselves, close surveillance of 
the parolee or the known police character, intensified 
and conspicuous patrolling, and such other tech 
niques as might be conceived from time to time. 

But in spite of this broader concept of the obligation 
of the American police, crime rates continue to soai 
to unprecedented figures, entirely out of keeping 
with the rapid rise in population. Every police ad- 
ministrator is being asked, and is asking himself, 
“What can the department do that it is not doing to 
push the crime rate down?” 

Nearly all police officials believe more manpowe1 
would certainly help. Unfortunately, the increase 
in police personnel generally follows the increase in 
crime. It is comparable to the military situation 
where sufficient troops in the beginning might have 
won the battle, whereas the subsequent bringing in of 
reinforcements results at best in a holding action. 

More police officers mean more money is needed, 
and more money means more taxes. Taxes is a nasty 
word in America today. While the average citizen, 
if called upon to decide for himself, would pay more 
for better law enforcement because he knows it means 
greater protection for himself and his family, he does 
not want to pay in advance. It appears that both 
government and the people demand proof of need 
through rising crime rates before they open theit 
purses a little wider. This is a sad and tragic kind of 
proof. It is also the product of the dismal thinking 
that has lost nations—that of reinforcing the troops 
only after the enemy has commenced winning. 

Worry as he may, plan as he must, the police admin- 
istrator will never acquire the police manpower he be- 
lieves necessary for peak efficiency. Nor, I am con 
vinced, even with that manpower will he hold the 

Is this conclusion a con- 
Not at all. Better, it is an 
admission, an acknowledgment of reality, of an ob- 
vious limitation we have all known: American police 
cannot alone arrest the growing criminality of today. 

For rounded action the Army needs the Air Force, 
the Navy, and more important perhaps, the coopera- 


line against rising crime. 
fession of hopelessness? 
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tive determination of the people behind it to win. 
So our police departments must urge that their part- 
ners in law enforcement and crime prevention unite 
fully with them in the battle. And who are these 
partners? 

Che courts, the prosecution, the penal institutions, 
the social and welfare workers, the law makers and 
the people are branches of law enforcement in no less 
degree than the components necessary for military 
success. 

Yet all of these 
operate separately in that there is no united command. 


partner branches of government 
Indeed, there never shall be, for our democracy is 
predicated upon the principle of the three divisions 
of government—the legislative, the executive and the 
judiciary. 

When engulfed in war, on a federal level the Presi- 
dent assumes by law 
It might be said that there is in reality 


powers not permitted or desired 
in peace time. 
a suspension of our broad demox ratic principles when 
the nation is imperiled by a common enemy. To have 
would invite disaster. More thorough 
reasoning reveals that democracy is flexible, that it 
responds to national danger by temporarily permitting 


it otherwise 


some limitation of rights as a means of permanently 
preserving those same rights. 

It would demand ostrich-like, head-in-the-sand eva- 
sion not to admit that the current lawlessness in 
Are we not 
Yet where 
is the unity of reasoning we so greatly need to form a 


\merica is a serious threat to our nation. 
all imperiled by a common enemy—crime? 
common front? 

No one questions the duty of our courts to protect 
the rights of the individual, especially in criminal 
Yet our criminal laws are public rights, 
individual rights which are as de- 


proceedings. 
those collective 
serving of protection as are those of a single individual 
standing before the To balance the 
rights of this single defendant against the rights of 
the people is no simple undertaking. Neither is it 
less complicated for the police of our land to balance 
the onslaught of criminality against the weapons be- 
stowed upon them by law and often, ostensibly at 


judge’s bench. 


least, dulled by judicial interpretations. 

Democracy is the antithesis of the police state. And 
democracy will falter and die if the rights of the indi- 
vidual are stifled by our courts. But democracy is 
also thought of as the greatest good for the greatest 
number. In the solemn meditations of the men of 
our judiciary, and in the atmosphere of grave, mount- 
ing lawlessness, there appears ample inducement for 
contemplating their powerful role as a branch of law 
enforcement. 

Che police ask of their judicial partners only that 
the scales of the greater justice be held in realistic 
balance, unaffected by the weights of judicial pro- 
nouncements which preserve a right but cripple the 
defense of a nation in the throes of battle—a battle 
against surging, violent, internal evilness. 
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NEW aie 
MEMBERS 





The following applications for membership in the 
IACP are posted in accordance with provisions of the 
IACP Constitution and Rules, Article III, Section 2 (c) 
and Section 3 (d): 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 


BURMA 
Rangoon—Thet, U. Hla, Inspector of Police, Rangoon 
City Police. 
CALIFORNIA 
Alturas—Hawes, Ernest C., Chief of Police. 
Claremont—Morrison, Richard O., Chief of Police. 
CONNECTICUT 
Thompsonville—Skower, Walter J., Chief of Police. 
Waterbury—Sullivan, Fred T., Deputy Superintendent, 
Department of Police. 
—Teta, Philip, Captain, Department of Police. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, D. C.—Cantrell, William A., Special Agent, 
United States Secret Police. 
FLORIDA 
Lauderdale By the Sea—Sheery, L. M., Chief of Police. 
Tampa—Barney, Harold W., Inspector, Tampa Police 
Department. 
—Beynon, Orris C., Inspector, Tampa Police Depart- 
ment, 
—Brown, Neil G., Chief of Police. 
—Powell, James L., Inspector, Tampa Police Depart- 
ment. 
HAWAII 
Lihue, Kauai—Hamamoto, Shizuo, Police Commissioner. 
—Manipon, Telesforo Collado, Police Commissioner. 
ILLINOIS 
Waukegan—Froelich, Norris C., Sheriff, Lake County. 
Wood River—Tiley, William George, Chief of Police. 
KOREA 
Seoul—Hahn, Soon Young, Captain, National Police of 
Korea, Ministry of Home Affairs. 
MARYLAND 
Ft. George G. Meade—Colonel Edwin L. Andrick, Pro- 
vost Marshal, Headquarters Second Army. 
MINNESOTA 
Winona—Savord, George H., Chief of Police. 
NEVADA 
Carlin—Ingram, Doug C., Chief of Police. 
NEW JERSEY 
Edgewater—Popp, Harold Leo, Chief of Police. 
Springfield—Selander, Wilbur C., Chief of Police. 
Trenton—Capello, D. R., Major, Deputy Superintendent, 
New Jersey State Police. 
—Forkin, Thomas F., Major, Executive Officer, New 
Jersey State Police. 
—Halley, F. W., Captain, Administrative Officer, New 
Jersey State Police. 
—Petty, Stanley S., Supervisor, Operations Adm. Sec- 
tion, New Jersey State Police. 
—Stockburger, Hugo, Major, Investigations Officer, 
New Jersey State Police. 
Westmont—Gorman, William R., Chief of Police. 
NEW YORK 
New York—Burns, Francis A., Assistant Chief Inspec- 
tor, Communications & Records Division, New 
York City Police Department. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Burlington—Garner, Alfred H., Chief of Police. 
OKLAHOMA 
Ponca City—Lane, Earl F., Chief of Police. 
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RHODE ISLAND 
Providence—Lennon, Francis A., Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Safety, City of Providence. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Abbeville—Johnson, R. F., Chief of Police. 
TURKEY 
Ankara—Alkan, Sedat, Captain, Turkish National Po- 
lice Force, Chief of Telecommunications Depart- 
ment. 
WISCONSIN 
Madison—Emery, Wilbur H., Chief of Police. 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 
NEW JERSEY 
Newark—Lemcke, Norman R., Second Vice President, 
The Prudential Insurance Company. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
HAITI 
Port-au-Prince—Toussaint, Arcel, Lieutenant, G. H. Q., 
FADH. 
MICHIGAN 
East Lansing—Sheehan, Robert, Assistant Professor, 
School of Police Administration, Michigan State 
University. 
PHILIPPINES 
Quezon City—Cutillar, Bonifacio Valparaiso, 1/Lieuten- 
ant, Assistant Administrative Officer, Philippine 
Constabulary. 
THAILAND 
Bankok—Charusreni, Prayudha, Lieutenant, Thai Na- 
tional Police, Science Division. 
—Ratanasin, Opas, Captain, Royal Thai Police Depart- 
ment, The Border Patrol Police, GHQ. 
—Sthapitanonda, Prachoom, Lieutenant, Thai National 
Police, Science Division. 
—Vichailak, Suebvong, Captain, Thai National Police, 
Science Division. 
Sampran, Nakornpathom—Jaruk, Pimon, Captain, Po- 
lice Cadet Academy. 
—Tommajaree, Suriya, Lieutenant, Police Cadet Acad- 
emy. 
CORRECTION 
LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge—Kidder, H. A., Captain, Administrative 
Assistant, Baton Rouge Police Department (Pub- 
lished December, 1959 under Louisiana State Po- 
lice). 


New Orleans Auxiliary Logs Hours 


The Auxiliary Police of New Orleans, La., Police 
Department logged up 29,274 hours of field training 
with the regulars during 1959, serving on foot beats, 
crash truck details, mobile police patrol, traffic acci 
dent investigation units, details at football games, 
carnivals, and other special events. Early in January 
at a 4-11 fire in the French Quarter a 16-man foot 
beat detail performed police work in the area. 

The Auxiliary volunteers furnish their own arms 
and equipment and serve without compensation from 
the Police Department. Mr. Arthur C. Seavey is 
chief of the Auxiliary, and Lt. Chester A. Peyronnin 
is public relations officer. 

A new training class for volunteers is starting this 
month. All applicants are carefully screened and in- 
structed by the New Orleans Police Department Acad 
emy staff. 
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(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should 
ters hotel.) 











include dates and place, with name of headquar- 


Feb. 19-20—International Conference on Criminal Law 
Administration, School of Law, Northwestern 
University, Chicago, IIl. 

May 6-7—Florida Chiefs of Police Association, annual 
convention, Hotel Fort Harrison, Clearwater, Fla. 

Jun. 15-18—32nd Eastern Regional Conference, Public 
Personnel Association, Hotel Dennis, Atlantic 


City, N. J. Special feature of interest to police: 

Problem-solving clinic for police and fire admin- 

istrators and panel discussion, New Ideas in Po- 
lice and Fire Administration, Thursday, June 16, 
1 p.m. Non-members invited. 

Aug. 8-20 (1960)—Second United Nations 
Prevention of Crime and Treatment of Offenders, 
Church House and Carlton House, London, Eng- 
land. (Persons interested in attending may apply 
to Chief of the Section of Social Defense, United 
Nations Headquarters, New York, not later than 
February 29, 1960.) 


Congress on 


Sep. 19-22—International Municipal Signal Association, 
annual conference, Hotel Astor, New York, N. Y. 
(Irvin Shulsinger, Secretary, 130 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y.) 

Oct. 1-6—67th ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS 


OF POLICE, Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. 





POSITIONS 
WANTED 











Male, Caucasian, age 37, 
ment, graduate of Los Angeles Police Academy and US 
Army Criminal Investigation Department, two years 
of college in personnel and administration. Address 
Chief of Police, Police Headquarters, 


13 years in law enforce 


inquiries to: 


Carlin, Nevada. 


Detroit, Micu.—The Detroit Police Department 
has purchased 27 new Dodge police patrol cars. The 
new cruisers are two-door sedans, specially equipped 
with 310 horsepower, four-barrel carburetor engines, 
heavy duty brakes and transmission, and other fea- 
tures developed by Dodge engineers for law enfor- 
cement work. 

FEBRI 
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ARY, 





{ TRAINING 
CALENDAR 








‘ 


(Officials in charge of police 








training courses are invited 
this 


to list scheduled schools in column.) 


Feb. 29 - March 11 Mid-Winter Seminar, State Police 
Administration, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 

Feb. 29—(to Mar. 18) Personnel Management for Police, 

Traffic Institute, 


Northwestern University 


Evanston, Ill. 


Mar. 2—Three-day, Law Enforcement Administrators’ 
Conference, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Mar. 7—(to Mar. 25) ‘Traffic Engineering Seminar, 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, Il. 

Mar. 7—(to Mar 25) Accident Investigation—Adminis- 
tration and Techiques, Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIL. 

Mar. 9—Two-day, Southern Region In-Service Confer- 
ence for Graduates of TPA Training Program 
and their Chiefs, Miami, Fla. 

Mar. 14—Five-day, Chemical Tests for Intoxication, 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 


Evanston, IIl. 

Mar. 14—Five-day, 40-hour Nationwide Railroad 
Police Regional Training Program for officers 
and special agents of the nation’s railroads, Sea- 
board Airline Railroad Bldg., Richmond, Va. 

14—Five-day, 40-hour Nationwide Railroad 
Police Regional Training Program for officers 
and special agents of the nation’s railroads, Cin- 
cinnati Union Terminal, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mar. 15—Six-week, First Annual Traffic Control and Ac- 
cident Reduction Institute, Sacramento State Col- 
lege, Sacramento 19, Calif. 

Mar. 21—Five-day, Criminal Investigation—Part I; Part 
III is scheduled for June 13-17, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich. 


course, 


Mar. 


course, 


Mar. 21—Five-day seminar, Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 
a 


Mar. 21—Spring Term (to June 10), Southern Police In- 


stitute, University of Louisville, Louisville 8, 
Kentucky. 

Five-day, Eastern Region Traffic Court Con- 
ference, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


Mar. 28—(to Apr. 8), Basic Training Program for Police 
I 


Mar 21 


Juvenile Officers, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich. 

Mar. 28—(to Apr. 8) Training Methods and Programs, 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, IIl. 

Mar. 28—(to Apr. 15) Police Traflic Records—Analysis 
and Use of Data, Northwestern University 


Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 


Mar. 31—Two-day, South Central Region In-Service 
Training Conference for Graduates of TPA 
Training Program and Their Chiefs, Baton 
Rouge, La. 
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Apr. 11—(to May 6), Basic Police Training Course, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

Apr. 18—(to Apr. 29) Police Training Course, Subject to 
be Announced, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colo. 

Apr. 18—(to May 6) Traffic Law Enforcement—Admin- 
istration and Techniques, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Apr. 25—Five-day, 40-hour course, Nationwide Railroad 
Police Regional Training Program for officers 
and special agents of the nation’s railroads, Union 
Station, Washington Terminal, Washington, D. C. 

Apr. 25—Five-day, 16th Annual International Arson In- 
vestigator’s Seminar, Public Safety Institute, 
Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ind. 

Apr. 18—Six-week resident training course in polygr2:h 
examination techniques, Keeler Polygraph Insti- 
tute, Chicago 11, IIL. 

Apr. 27—Two-day, Eastern Region In-Service Training 
Conference for Graduates of TPA ‘Training 
Program and Their Chiefs, Liberty, N. Y. 

May 2—Five-day, Seventh Annual Southwestern Homi- 
cide Investigation Seminar, University of Okla 
homa, Norman, Okla. 

May 9—Five-day, Advanced Police Juvenile Training 
Course, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

May 9—(to May 27) Traffic Control—Devices and Meth- 
ods, Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, II. 

May 15—Closing Date for Submission of Applications 
for the 1960-61 Traffic Police Administration 
Training Program, Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIL. 

May 19—Two-day, North Central Region In-Service 
Training Conference for Graduates of TPA 
Training Program and Their Chiefs, Spring- 
field, Ill. 

May 23—Five-day, Accident Investigation Course, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

Jun. 6—Fundamentals of Traffic Engineering and Police 
Traffic Regulation, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich. 

Jun. 6—(to June 10), Motor Fleet Supervision, North- 
western University Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Jun. 6—(to June 17), Traffic Law Enforcement, North- 
eastern University, Boston, Mass. 

Jun. 9—Two-day, Seminar for Chiefs, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traflic Institute, Evanston, IIL. 

Jun. 23—Two-day, Northwestern Region In-Service 
Training Conference for Graduates of TPA 
Training Program and Their Chiefs, Victoria, 
sa 

Jul. 10—Sixth Annual Seminar of the International 
Association of Auto Theft Investigators (to Jul. 
15), University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Jul. 11—Five-day, Mountain Region Traflic Court Con- 
ference, University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 

Jul. 18—(to July 29) Accident Investigation, University 
of Maryland, College Park, Md. 

Jul. 18—Six-week resident training course in polygraph 
examination techniques, Keeler Polygraph Insti- 
tute, Chicago 11, Tl. 
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Sept. 12—Five-day, Southern Region Traffic Court Con- 
ference, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Sept. 12—(to Sept. 23) Police Training Course, Subject 
to be Announced, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Sept. 12—(to Sept. 30) Fundamentals of Police Traffic 
Service, Northwestern University Traffic, Insti- 
tute, Evanston, Ill. 

Sept. 15—1960-61 Traffic Police Administration Train- 
ing Program, Northwestern University Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Oct. 3—(to Oct. 21) Traffic Law Enforcement—Admin- 
istration and Techniques, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 3—(to Oct. 21) Supervision of Police Personnel and 
Activity, Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, Ill. 

Oct. 10—Five-day, Central Region Traffic Court Confer- 
ence, Northwestern University School of Law, 
Chicago, Il. 

Oct. 24—(to Nov. 11) Accident Investigation—Admin- 
istration and Techniques, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIL. 

Nov. 28—(to Dec. 16) Traffic Law for Police, Northwest- 
ern University Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 





Five-day seminar, Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 
mo 


Nov. 28 


THE MISSISSIPPI HIGHWAY PATROL, unde 
direction of Commissioner Tom Scarbrough, is crack 
ing down on unlighted trailers and animal drawn 
wagons traveling on the open highways after dark. 
In cotton producing areas these vehicles, caught in the 
“blind spot” between two approaching motorists’ 
headlights, present extreme traffic hazards, particular- 
ly in the just after dark and pre-dawn hours. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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EQUIPMENT YOU CAN USE WITH CONFIDENCE 


FEDERAL TEAR GAS 


SPEAKS WITH AUTHORITY 


Federal Tear Gas Products are the result of over 30 years 
continuous research by the world’s largest manufacturer of 
Police tear gas equipment. They are the choice of most of the 
world’s largest law enforcement agencies, both in the United 


States and abroad. 


All Federal Tear Gas Devices are loaded with SOLID Tear 
Gas (CN) and contain no vials, capsules or liquid. They con- 
tain up to 5 times as much real tear gas (CN) as competitive 
products. 


The gas clouds from Federal equipment are VISIBLE tear 
gas. You can SEE where it is and where it’s going. 


Painstaking manufacture and careful scientific control assure 
you of the same uniform high quality which has made Federal 
the most respected name in tear gas equipment. 








WORTHY TEAMMATES FOR FEDERAL GAS 





FEDERAL-ACME No. 6003 GAS MASK 
Ample protection against all tear and sicken- 
ing gases without harness, hose or knapsack. 
The widest field of vision in any mask. Mini- 
mum breathing resistance. A leak-proof com- 
fortable face-piece. Truly the kind of protec- 


tion your tear gas squad deserves. 


THE PYE TRANSHAILER 


This completely transistorized megaphone 
weighs only 5 lbs. — yet it has a range of 
400 yards. There are no separate battery box- 
es — no cables — simply pull the trigger and 
speak. A set of regular flashlight batteries 
will last for six months. In situations where 
you must be heard, the Pye Transhailer will 
do the job. 


SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 











HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 
OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 


POLICE? 
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SEE YOUR 
BLACKINTON DEALER 








HERE’S THE BIGGEST 
SELECTION OF BADGE 
STYLES AVAILABLE... 


Over 800 outstanding styles . . . that’s the Blackinton selection. 
Combined with unmatched manufacturing skill, variety highlights 
America’s most successful badge line. 


All Blackinton badges are available in a selection of handsome 
long-lasting finishes: Sterling Silver, Gold Filled, Solid Gold, Gold 
Plate, Nickel Plate and Rhodium. Most badges are also available 
in exclusive Hi-Glo and Hi-Light. 


For complete information on all Blackinton Badges contact your 
local uniform equipment supplier. 


SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


BLACKINTON 


YOUR BEST BADGE BUY 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC. — ATTLEBORO, FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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